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Her late Royal Highness the Duchess of York. 


ie we were to judge of a person by external appearances 
alone, or estimate the value of an individual by the eclat 
which has marked her actions, we should frequently be guilty 
of the greatest injustice, and form the most erroneous opinions, 
The most brilliant character, in fact, may be the most aban- 
doned, and the most unobtrusive, the most distinguished for 
intellectual worth; those therefore who stand the most conspi- 
cuous in the page of histery, may not always be the most 
worthy of imitation, while numbers who have sunk into the 
grave with scarce a stone to tell where they lic, may have 
been patterns of all that is lovely in woman, or estimable as 
human beings. Virtue, indecd, less rarely shines as a meteor 
than as a steady luminary, which, diffusing its brightest beams 
round its own orbit, cheers all who come within the sphere of 
its power with its benignant influence, and serves at once as 
a beacon to warn from danger, and an ensign to lead to si- 
milar excellence. Such has been the case with the present 
amiable subject of our Memoir, whose life was one of such per- 
fect retirement, that the biographer will ever find it a difficult 
task to collect sufficient materials to compose a narrative 
capable of satisfying the curiosity of his readers; but if, as 
a celebrated author observes, *“‘ that woman is best of whom 
least is said,” and that the highest compliment which can be 
paid to any female, is, that ‘* that she was known only in her 
domestic circle,” then may we cease to regret that the name 
of the Duchess of York will not be blazoned in the proud 
annals of Fame, and that she has passed away with only the 
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simple tribute of individual worth to mark her existence. 
She is gone, indeed, where good deeds receive their best re- 
ward; but the memory of her virtues, of her extensive and ju- 
dicious charities, of her universal benevolence and affability, 
will long be cherished in the breasts of those who had either 
the pleasure to witness, or the happiness to share, their effects, 

Her Royal Highness, Frederica Charlotta Ulrica, Duchess 
of York, was the eldest daughter of the late King of Prussia, 
by his Majesty’s first consort, the Princess of Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttel, and was the only offspring of that union. She 
was born May 7th, 1767, and owed, as in many other cases, 
most of the virtues which distinguished her character, to the 
watchful solicitude and tenderness of her mother, under whose 
eye she was carefully educated. His Royal Highness, the 
Duke of York, it is said, first saw and admired her at a 
grand review at Berlin, and on his second return to the 
court of Prussia, in the year 1791, he, by the consent of his 
royal parents, demanded the princess in marriage. The pre- 
liminaries were very quickly settled, the only one of any con- 
sequence being on the part of the King of Prussia, which sti- 
pulated, that His Royal Highness the Duke of York, upon no 
failure whatever of issue in the Royal line of the present fa- 
mily, should assert any claim upon the throne of Prussia, which 
restriction being instantly complied with, the ceremony was 
performed in the presence of the Royal Family of Prussia, 
and the principal Ministers of state, on the 29th of September, 
in the same year. The Royal Pair arrived in England about 
the latter end of the ensuing November, and the ceremony 
of a remarriage, which, by the act of Parliament, was in- 
dispensible, was performed at the Queen’s house, on Wed- 
nesday, the 23d of the same month. 

From the delicate state of her Royal Highness’s health, a 
life of retirement was always most congenial to her inclina- 
tions and happiness; but active in the service of others, her 
whole time was occupied in promoting the good of all who 
surrounded her, aud it may salely be affirmed, that there 
is not a person in the neighbourhood of Oatlands, who has not 
bad some cause to bless and respect her memory. She founded 
several excellent institutions, which His Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, has ordered to be continued, and he has, in all 
other respects, scrupulously complied with whatever he sup- 
posed were the wishes of his deceased consort. 

Ip stature, the Duchess of York was rather below the com- 
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mon height, and her figure was proportionably delicate and 
slight ; her countenance was pleasing ; her complexion was ex- 
ceedingly fair, her hair light, her eyelashes extremely long, 
and her eyes blue, and remarkably brilliant; the general 
contour of her face bore a strong resemblance to our own 
Royal Family. She read a great deal, was skilled in the usual 
accomplishments of her sex, and though not attached to the 
fine arts as a student, was remakable for the excellence of her 
judgment ; her leisure hours were devoted to the pursuit of horti- 
culture, of which she was passionately fond ; and the celebrated 
grotto and beautiful gardens of Oatlands will bear sufficient tes- 
timony that, in this respect, her taste could not be excelled. 

Her Royal Highness had long been in a declining state of 
health, and laboured under a dropsy and spasmodic affection 
of the chest; her sufferings consequently were extremely great, 
though alleviated by all that art could effect, or tenderness 
suggest; her death, therefore, as far as it concerns herself, is 
an event rather to be rejoiced at than deplored; nature, 
however, will demand her just tribute, and when the virtu- 
ous die we cannot but mourn their departure. Her Royal 
Highness expired about nine o’clock on Sunday morning, Au- 
gust the 7th, in the 54th year of her age. 

On Monday, August 14th, the last solemn duties were paid 
to the remains of this lamented princess. ‘lhe obsequies were 
celebrated, by her own desire, in the most private manner, 
in the parish-church of Weybridge. About eleven o’clock on 
Monday, a number of children, whom the Duchess had sup- 
ported, habited in deep mourning, and weeping bitterly. at 
the loss they had experienced, were led round the coffin two and 
two, by some of the ladies in waiting. At three o’clock, the 
procession, of which these children made part, set forward, 
and was met at the gate of the church-yard, by the Rev, Dr. 
Haultain, and Clarencieux, King at Arms, when the coffin hay- 
ing been placed in the principal aisle, the burial-service was 
continued by the Rev. Dr. Haultain, not, however, without 
being repeatedly interrupted by the audible gricf of the chil- 
dren, and of many of the spectators; when it was finished, 
Clarencieux proclaimed the style and title of the deceased ; 
and the procession returned to Oatlands, with the exception 
of the Duke of York, who set off for London; and thus, with- 
out further pomp, the mournful ceremony was concluded. 
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RES 
- MARRIAGE; 
A TALE. 
Hating himself at ev'ry step he takes, 
His mind approves the virtue he forsakes, 
And yet forsakes her. CRABBE. 


—_——- -- 


SKILLED in every graceful accomplishment, De Courcy never 
appeared to greater advantage than in a ball-room, and never 
had he been more emulous to excel, or more successful in 
his endeavours, than atthe present time. At the conclusion 
of the set, he led his beautiful partner to a retired and cool 
seat near the window, where they were almost concealed by 
the aromatic shrubs which were placed near it. The moon 
had just risen in all her lovelines:, and illumined the spot 
where they were sitting; the sight recalled the wandering 
thoughts of De Courcy, ‘“ Those gentle beams,” said he to 
himself, “ are now shining full on the windows of my Agnes’s 
chamber! most probably she is at this moment buried ‘in 
sweet forgetfulness.’ Sleep on, my beloved; may angels guard 
thy rest!” ‘* De Courcy,” cried her ladyship, ‘‘ whither are 
you gone?” He started, and was proceeding to apologize for 
his abstraction, when he was interrupted by the voices of 
persons who appeared very near them, “ Surely,” said one, 
“T cannot be mistaken! was not that Arthur De Courcy 
who was just now dancing with Lady Desmond. I only 
saw him once sometime since, but he is not easily forgotten.” 
“You are right,” replied the other; “ but from whence he 
springs, | am ignorant, butI suppose he has been doing penance 
in the country for his former extravagance.” De Courcy’s cheek 
burned with an indignant glow at this observation, and he would, 
perhaps, have discovered himself, but the conversation was 
instantly continued in a manner which kept him silent. “ I 
am told he is married; is his wife here?” “No. I hear, how 
ever, she is extremely beautiful, though very unfit for the 
wife of a man like De Courcy; an automaton, a mere do- 
uestic drone.” “ What could possibly induce him to marry 
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her?” ‘* Love.” ‘* Love! from what cause, if what you say 
be true.” ‘“ Nay, that I cannot possibly tell, so 


Peace, curious fool, be still, 
Is human love the growth of human will? 


At all events, he seems badly mated, and not worse than 
this fascinating Lady Desmond. Who could ever have sup- 
posed she would have married a man like Sir William. 
What think you of an exchange? Sir William and his Pas- 
torella would have suited admirably, while De Courcy and 
her ladyship would have made a most delightful pair.” The 
heart of De Courcy had beat with increasing violence dur- 
ing this conversation, and, at the concluding words, he al- 
most involuntary turned to her ladyship; the bright beams 
of the moon shone full on her face; their eyes met; they both 
trembled, but remained silent. De Courcy felt he ought to 
speak, and again turned to her; again their eyes met, but 
instantly her’s were withdrawn in evident emotion; his agita- 
tion became nearly insupportable; his tongue appeared chained, 
and he remained as if bound by a spell. A tear suddenly 
dropped from the rose over which her ladyship bent, upon 
his hand; he started. ‘‘ Georgiana!” he exclaimed, gently 
encircling her. ‘ De Courcy!” she softly murmured, while 
her head sunk upon his shoulder. ‘Oh! dearest, dearest 
Lady Desmond,” cried De Courey, “why do you weep? 
Oh! suffer me ” The voice of Sir William at th's mo- 
moment roused them from their dangerous situation; he was 
enquiring for them, and in an instant they were both at his 
side. Sir William was too unconscious, and too happy to 
observe any agitation in either of them, and even the par- 
ties themselves seemed scarcely sensible of what had passed ; 
but De Courcy was in reality too much disturbed to endure 
the gaiety of the scene, and shortly after took his leave, 

His bosom was now all confusion; the feelings which agitated 
it were so mixed, so contradictory, and so unexpected, he 
could neither analyze nor altogether account fur them. ‘“Ag- 
nes!” he exclaimed, “I love thee as my soul’s best treasure, 
thou only art mistress here ;” but as he pressed his hand to 
his breast, he felt the rose which the beautiful Lady Desmond 
had bathed with her tears, and which, when she dropped in 


her confusion, he bad hastily secured, and placed there. “Oh! 
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Se 
lovely, too lovely Georgiana!” added he, “ why did I ever 
see you? Wretch that Iam! can it be that I am the cause 
of sorrow to thee? He walked with increased speed to his 
lodgings, where, on his arrival, he found a letter from Agnes 
lying on the table; he hastily seized it, and ran over its 
contents with precipitation and impatience. 

“JT cannot, my De Courcy,” said she, “affirm that the 
hours pass slowly, though, I confess, they sometimes pass 
a little heavily, away. Morning has hardly dawned, ere I 
find it evening, and evening becomes almost as _ rapidly 
morning: constantly occupied, I have no time for regret, and, 
but that my heart beats less warmly because I hear not my 
De Courcy’s step, but that my eye no longer meets the ap- 
proving smile of my beloved, and that the uninterrupted si- 
lence of the evening hour seems to oppress me with an un- 
usual sense of fatigue, and thata foolish tear will then invo- 
luntarily start, I should, perhaps, almost forget my husband 
was so many miles distant from me. Yet how happy shall 
I be when you are again restored to me! My darling babes 
almost make me angry with them, since, but for them, I 
might be with you. I ought not, however, to say this, if 
it were only for the pleasure our Edward afforded me the 
other evening; you must forgive a mother’s prolixity, for re- 
member my nursery is at once my boudoir, my drawing- 
room, my all—of gaiety and variety. You recollect our fa- 
vourite passage in Kotzebue, “ the mother’s pleasures”—yes, 
dearest, we have watched the ivory tooth just peeping from 
its rosy bed, we have rejoiced at our darling’s first attempt 
at walking, and we have experienced the delightful sensa- 
tions caused by the first utterance of—papa, but, oh! he 
has not named the sweetest, purest joy a mother feels; that 
he has left for the feeble pen of your Agnes. For the first 
time, I taught our pretty boy to kneel down beside me 
and repeat after me, ‘God bless and protect dear Papa, 
and bring him safe to us again, we implore thee.’ De 
Courcy ! when, in imitation of me, I saw his beautiful eyes 
raised to that throne where my own best hopes repose, when 
I beheld his innocent hands folded in the attitude of earnest 
prayer, and heard the name of his Maker, for the first time, 
tremble on his lips, I felt an emotion that almost overpow- 
ered me. ‘ Receive my babe, oh! heavenly Father,’ I cried, 
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‘make hiin thine eternally, preserve him from the contami- 
nation of the world, and grant, oh! grant his petition!’ What, 
my beloved, would I not have given could you have clasped 
the darling to your heart, as I did to mine, when, starting 
up, he threw his snowy arms around my neck, and pressed my 
cheek with his glowing lips, while he exclaimed, ‘ Bless ma- 
ma too, dear, dear mama.’” ‘ And may Heaven bless her,” 
ejaculated De Courcy, bursting into tears; “1 need thy 
prayers, my boy; thou hast a weak, if not a guilty father! 
Oh! would that I were with you again; thy innocence might 
preserve me!” 

Iie threw himself upon his bed, and sought in forgetful- 
ness a relief to the painful sensations which oppressed him, 
but sleep fled from his eyes: restless because unhappy, and 
unhappy because dissatisfied with himself, his fancy recalled 
no image on which he could dwell with complacency, nor offer 
any subject on which he could meditate with interest or com- 
posure, The past, the present, and the future, were equally 
present to his view, and the forms of Agnes and her boy, of 
Lady Desmond and his friend, floated equally indistinct be- 
fore him. In this disturbed state, he could not avoid com- 
paring his present feelings with those only of a few weeks 
prior date, and contrasting the heated apartment he had just 
quitted, and the disordered one he now occupied, with the 
pure chamber of his Agnes, perfumed with the breath of 
the roses which almost reached its casement, his confused 
thoughts, his feverish temples and aching head, with bis late 
peaceful sensations and approving conscience, and fervently 
wishing he was again an inhabitant of his retired and happy 
home; but to regret weakness and to conquer it are very 
different. No one’s conceptions of right and wrong could be 
more correct, or more nicely defined than were De Courcy’s ; 
and it had ever been his lot, in all his direlictions from the 
path of rectitude, to follow vice when he had most venerated 
virtue, and thus to add to the painful conviction of error, the 
knowledge that he had always acted against his own judgment, 

Many and contradictory were the plans which he laid down 
for his future conduct, and the morning dawned ere he had 
come to any decisive determination how to act. Prudence 
told him he ought instantly to avoid all former intimacy; 
it was true, he could not accuse himself of being in love 
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se 
with Lady Desmond, but reason compelled him to acknow- 
ledge that he was agitated at her remembrance beyond what 
he ought to be, that a something had passed between them 
which ought to have been suppressed, and that he could not 
continue in her society without manifest danger to both. But 
how could he withdraw himself? What excuse could he make 
to Sir William, or even to the fair Georgiana herself, without 
appearing to interpret to her conduct a meaning of which she 
might be perfectly innocent of, and which could not fail to 
offend her delicacy. ‘“ I must go to Desmond House,” said 
he at length, “as usual, but I must be more cautious. I 
will avoid all allusion to last night’s occurrence, and most 
probably I shall find, I had no ground whatever for appre- 
hension, and that I was a blockhead for noticing it at all.” 
Accordingly he paid his accustomed visit; her ladyship 
blushed as he approachod, and her tremulous hand and 
averted eyes, as he paid his morning salutation, betrayed that 
she at least had not forgotten what had passed. Several 
days, however, elapsed, without giving rise to any fresh in- 
cident, and no indiflirent spectator could have perceived 
the slightest alteration in the conduct of cither; but though 
no appearance seemed externally to mark a difference, it was 
not the case internally with De Courcy. Before the evening 
mentioned, he had been extremely happy in the society of 
Lady Desmond, and as a remarkably handsome woman and 
delightful companion, he had greatly admired her, and felt 
flattered at being distinguished by her partiality, but further 
he had not gone: now, unfortunately, he viewed her with very 
different eyes ; beautiful as he before confessed her, she had 
now acquired still stronger claims to beauty, and the encomiums 
which were passed upon her charms were grateful to bis 
own vanity, since he believed that that creature so lovely and 
so admired, for whom every man in private sighed, was 
secretly a prey to love of himself, and as he watched the 
melting softness of her late brilliant eyes, the suppressed sigh, 
and the varying colour which played on her cheek when he 
addressed her, he was rapidly imbibing a poison, as fatal 
as seductive, and yielding to a passion which, begun in weak- 
ness, could end only in guilt. 





( To be continued. ) 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A BENEDICT: 


A TALE FOR MARRIED MEN, 


 Aaaaaada 


CHAP II. 


For still the world prevailed, and its dread laugh, 
Which scarce the firm philosopher caw scorn. 





As the winter began to set in, I found it attended with 
considerable inconvenience to reside so far from the spot 
where our business was carried on, and to accommodate me, 
Letitia willingly agreed to remove to town, although the 
dirt and bustle of the city were particularly disagreeable to 
her. In compliance with the request of Wilmot (the young 
man whom I before mentioned), I had agreed to his boarding 
with us, and found his society a more agreeable acquisition 
than I had expected; he possessed a great flow of spirits, 
and a fund of humour which afforded us considerable amuse- 
ment; and I sometimes jestingly told Letitia, that she could 
not possibly feel dull in my absence while she had such an 
intelligent young man to entertain her. ‘‘ Wilmot is certainly 
very good-natured and entertaining,” she would reply, “ but 
you cannot surely suppose that his conversation is in any 
degree interesting to me; therefore I hope you will not con- 
sider his being our inmate any sort of compensation for 
your occasional absence.” 

‘You are a terrible monopolizer, my dear Letitia,” said 
I to her one day when we were chatting on the subject, 
‘‘T can assure you that my extraordinary attachment to home 
has already drawn on me the ridicule of some of my acquaint- 
ance. You must, I think, take a lesson from some of your 
female neighbours, who consider the absence of their husbands 
a sort of holiday which leaves them at liberty to enjoy them- 
selves without restraint.” “In what way?” asked Letitia 
archly. “Nay, that I must not presume to guess; but most 
probably in a very innocent manner, as their various tastes 
may incline.” She smiled. ‘I am glad to find you so li- 
beral in your ideas; you were not always so, I believe?” 
‘Emily Dalton has told you so, no doubt?” “Indeed you 
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mistake ; Emily, instead of endeavouring to depreciate you, 
has always placed your conduct and sentiments in the most 
favourable point of view: and it was her partial representa- 
tion that overcame the scruples of my aunt, who had cone 
ceived an opinion that you were of too versatile * eee 
ever to make what she considered a good husband. ** Emily 
was very kind,” said I laughing, though a little piqued by 
her remark, “‘ to persuade you of the merit of one my her- 
self thought proper to refuse.” ‘‘ What do you mean?” asked 
Letitia, looking earnestly at me, “ did you ever address my 
cousin?” “I did, indeed, and she refused me; but, without 
vanity, I think I may venture to assert, that her emerwrend 
for you was the principal cause of her being so cruel.” I then 
related all the particulars. ‘“ My cousin’s conduct has been 
generous and disinterested,” said Letitia; “ she never gave 
me the slightest hint on the subject, but always in her letters 
assured me that your affections were devoted exclusively to 
me.” Her voice faltered as she spoke. ‘And so they were,” 
I returned warmly; “I hope that what I have now unguardedly 
mentioned leaves you no room to doubt it.” ‘“‘ Not while 
your conduct tends to keep doubt at a distance,” she re- 
plied significantly; “ but if I find that Emily was mistaken 
in her opinion of your character, I shall be more than half in- 
clined to think she was also wrong in her conjectures respect- 
ing your sentiments.” The subject was then dropped; but I 
occasionally perceived a certain dejection of spirits in my 
wife which made me apprehensive that I had inadvertently 
revealed what it would have been more prudent to conceal; 
and, to remove every unpleasant sensation from her mind, 
I redoubled my assiduities, and had soon the satisfaction to 
perceive her wonted cheerfulness and confidence in my af- 
fection completely restored. 

For a considerable time after this, our domestic harmony 
continued uninterrupted, until an unluckly circumstance oc- 
curred, which brought on a train of consequences, that even 
now I look back upon with shame and regret. On the day pre- 
ceding the anniversary of our marriage, Letitia desired me 
to keep myself disengaged. “To-morrow,” said she, “I in- 
tend to make you submit entirely to my governance; and I 
claim your company the whole of the day ; you must not even 
Jet business call you away; we will make it our jubilee, and 
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invite only those whom we have a sincere regard for. I sup- 
pose I need not remind you, that it is our wedding-day.” 
“Ts it?” cried I unthinkingly, and, in fact, a little discon- 
erted; for I had previously given my promise to dine with 

Iderton, and a party of his friends at the London Tavern: 
“are you not mistaken, Letitia?” ‘No, I am quite sure,” 
replied she, pointing to the day of the month in the almanack : 
‘‘] am sorry your memory is not so good as my own, upon 
this occasion; but now I have reminded you, I hope it is suf- 
ficient.” ‘* My dear Letitia,” said I, taking her hand, “ my 
heart will be with you; but I am sorry to say, I have in- 
considerately made an engagement which I cannot with pro- 
priety break. I will, nevethelesss, steal away, and be with 
you at an early hour.” Letitia was too much hurt at this 
unlocked-for disappointment to make any reply; she turned 
her head aside, and burst into tears. It was the first time I 
had ever seen her weep since our marriage, and it instantly 
determined me to indulge her, even at the risk of offending 
Elderton. ‘ Come, come, Letitia,” said I, tenderly, ‘* you 
must not take it seriously; since you pay me so high a com- 
pliment, depend upon it I will not prove ungrateful; so dry 
your eyes, and look happy once again: to-morrow shall be 
devoted to you and pleasing recollections.” ‘I fear,” said 
Letitia, shaking her head, and at the same time forcing a 
smile, ‘‘ there is more of gallantry than sincerity in that 
speech.” I laughed at the observation, but my heart at the 
same time smote me that she had, indecd, penetrated the 
truth, a truth which I could scarcely bear to acknowledge, 
even to mysclf; yet such is man! fickle, ungrateful man! 
who seldom appreciates justly that tenderness which fond, con- 
fiding woman is ever ready to bestow, or valucs it only as 
it affords a certain degree of gratification to his own va- 
nity. 

I hastened to seek Elderton, and, weakly ashamed of the 
real motive which induced me to ‘relinquish the engagement 
I had made with him, pretended that the unexpected arrival 
of a friend from the country, made it impossible for me to 
join his party. Elderton accepted the apology; but suspect- 
ing from my manner, that I was deceiving him, questioned 
Wilmot, who, not knowing any thing of the matter, innocently 
betrayed me. 


——. 
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Letitia, though much pleased with my acquiescence, could 
not help evincing, by her behaviour, and some pointed re- 
marks, that she feared I had made a sacrifice of my incli- 
nations in order to gratify her, and this threw a damp upon 
the spirits of both, which detracted much from the expected 
pleasure of our domestic jubilee, Tor my own part, I was 
tormented with the thought, that by yielding thus readily to 
her tears inthis first instance, I had in a manner subjected 
myself to the liability of being frequently played upon in 
the same manner, and, puffed up with false pride and ima- 
cinary consequence, almost argued myself into a belief, that 
it would have been even better to have opposed her wishes, 
than to have compromised my own independence. In conse- 
quence of these reflections, the day passed heavily on. In 
the evening, Letitia proposed a walk, and we strolled into 
the ‘Temple gardens; we had taken but a few turns, when a 
party of young men, obviously elevated with wine, came in; 
among them I perceived Elderton, and would have avoided 
him; but observing me, he immediately turned to one of his 
companions, and pointing towards us, said something which 
I could not hear, but which caused them to laugh heartily. 
They then advanced, and paid their compliments to my wife 
as decently as they could. 

‘* Have you got rid of your country friend?” asked Elder- 
ton, winking significantly at his companions. I felt my cheeks 
glow, and muttered something like an affirmative. ‘* Then 
you have no pretence for refusing to join us this evening,” 
said Elderton ; ‘“‘ Captain Montgomery is to meet us at the 
Haymarket; he was much disappointed at not secing you 
according to promise; he expects to sail to-morrow, and there 
is still some business left undone.” ‘ I cannot, indeed, join 
you to-night,” said I, ‘so must beg you to make the best 
excuse in your power to the captain.” ‘ Pho! pho! non- 
sense,” cried Elderton, “I shall make no more excuses, I 
assure you: your good lady has no objection to your leav- 
ing her for an hour, I am certain; she looks too good-na- 
tured to be so unreasonable.” Letitia, indignant at this ap- 
peal, which she could readily perceive was more than half 
sarcastic, deigned not any reply, but, turning to me, said, 
“You can just see me home, and then do as you please.” 
“We shall expect you,” said Elderton, as he quitted us; 
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and we had scarcely turned rouud, when I heard one of the 
party exclaim, theatrically, 
“ When wife the husband overreaches, 
He the petticoat and she the . 
Their loud peal of merriment drowned the concluding rhyme; 
and I hurried on provoked without measure. 

Letitia remained silent and thoughtful. ‘“ You see,” said J, 
at length, “ how impossible it is for me to do as I wish.” 
“Yes,” she replied, with some warmth, “if you have not 
sufficient resolution to withstand the banter of a few dissi- 
pated young fellows.” “I should not regard that,” I returned 
somewhat pettishly; but it interferes with concerns of more 
importance.” ‘And is not the happiness of those whom he 
is bound to protect and love of importance to any man of 
principle?” ‘‘ Women are apt to attach the name of happi- 
ness to the most silly indulgences, and sometimes that of mi- 
sery to the slightest contradiction.” ‘ You are out of hu- 
mour, I find,” said Letitia, “ therefore I shall not take any 
notice of that illiberal remark.” ‘“ I have made myself the 
butt of my acquaintance to gratify a childish whim.” ‘“ Join 
the party then,” said Letitia; “ your society can afford me 
little pleasure, while your wishes point in an opposite di- 
rection.” ‘* You wrong me, indeed, my dear Letitia,” said 
I, somewhat softencd by the dejected tone in which she 
spoke, “ my wishes musi rest with you: but it is sometimes 
necessary to bend to opinions.” Letitia shook her head; but 
being unwilling to say any thing further to irritate my feel- 
ings, while she perceived I was smarting beneath the sense 
of ridicule, she again desired I would comply with Elderton’s 
request. ‘The plea of business will, I think, excuse you to 
my aunt and Emily,” said she; ‘ we can amuse ourselves 
for an hour or two, and, I trust, that will be the extent of 
your absence.” I assured Letitia that I would return as 
soon as I had spoken with Captain Montgomery ; and having 
seen her to the door of our house with the other ladies, I 
bade her a hasty adieu, ‘and hurried in quest of Eldertun, 





(To be continued. ) 
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THE PURLOINED VEIL; 


oR, 
THE SWANS. 


(Concluded from page 74.) 





“ Calista,” said she, “ was walking on thesea-shore in com- 
pany with her sisters; they had the imprudent curiosity to 
go beyond the limits which I had prescribed, to explore 
such parts as were unknown to them. A privateer happened 
to be anchored behind a small cape, when my youthful and 
thoughtless daughters advanced unconscious of the danger 
that threatened them. One of the crew suddenly rushed from 
behind a hedge where he lay in ambuscade, and seized the 
puor Calista, who had stopped a little behind in search of 
an ornament which she had lost. He carried her in his arms 
on board his ship, and took her home with him to his own 
country. By dint of insinuating manners and constant at- 
tention, he contrived to gain her affection. He was young, 
handsome, and in love; he, therefore, had no difficulty in 
succeeding. T'orgetful of her birth, she was very near giv- 
ing her hand to her seducer; but, by mere chance, she had 
the good fortune one day to find among her lover’s goods 
the precious jewel she was looking for when he carried her 
away, and which he had most likely found, and secreted with a 
view of separating her from her sisters, and of stiziag her per- 
son when she was left alone. She was so indignant at this 
trick, that, in the first moment, she loved him no longer. On 
that same day, a vessel from her own country reached the 
shores where slic resided ; the love she bore her native land, 
the idea of her mother’s tears,and the powerful voice of rea- 
son, united with her just anger, prompted her to escape from 
the place of her captivity, where she was not strictly guarded, 
as her seducer relied on the love which he had inspired 
her with. Alas! that unfortunate passion which had taken 
possession of her heart, has followed her across the seas. A 
profound grief consumes her, and renders her insensible to 
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all the pleasures and amusements of her age. Soon will that 
fire be extinguished that formerly sparkled in her animated 
and beautiful eyes. Instead of a husband, it is death that 
she invokes, and her wishes will soon be accomplished ; soon 
will the wretched object of your irrational passion be con- 
‘signed to her tomb.” 

“If it must be so,” exclaimed Friedbert, “ that tomb shall 

also be mine: my life is at my own disposal, and I am 
determined to die with the fair Calista, happy to be united 
to her in the regions of death. You will place my ‘mortal 
coil’ close to her’s, and our souls will soar together towards 
eternity. But grant me previously the consolation of telling 
her myself how tenderly she was beloved, and that I die 
for her. Before I leave this world, I wish, once only, to 
call by the name of wife her whom my heart has selected. 
Whilst pronouncing that sacred word, I wiil deliver into her 
hands this ring as a pledge of my love. I shall then have 
discharged my vow, and you may, in your turn, receive it 
from her, and thus recover your property.” 
- Zoé’s heart was melted at this pathetic discourse, and 
her eyes were filled with tears; she besides set such a price 
on the restoration of her ring, that she was unable to refuse 
granting his request; but she apprehended that Calista, as 
her mind was then disposed, would agree to receive neither 
a present of that nature, nor even a visit. Friedbert em- 
ployed all the eloquence he could command, to persuade her 
that in what he wished to express there was nothing that 
could tend to give offence to, or alarm the most scrupulows 
delicacy, since he only wished to die. The more Calista’s 
heart was engaged, added he, the less consequence might 
result from his being introduced to her. Zoe, therefore, 
consented to grant his request, and gave him a written order 
for the reverend Archimandrite of the convent, pursuant to 
which he was to obtain an audience from the sorrowful 
Calista. 

Friedbert set off immediately, his heart floating between 
hope and fear with respect to the reception that awaited 
him. It was probable, however, from what Zoé had been 
recounting to him, that his Calista loved him passion- 
ately, and had forgiven the theft of the veil. His heart beat 
with violence when he entered the cell which contained bis 
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adored mistress. She was seated on a sofa that stood facing 
the door; her beautiful hair, tied negligently with a blue 
riband, floated in ringlets on her shoulders; her fixed and 
concentrated looks were expressive of her profound grief, 
and her drooping head was supported on her white arm. 
She not appear sensible of any one entering her apartment; 


it was only at the moment when Friedbert threw himself 


at her feet, that she was struck with the idea that a mes- 
sage was dispatched with some more important intelligence 
than she generally received from her mother, or from those 
persons who sent respectfully to enquire after her health. 
She languishingly lifted up her fine eyes, and immediately 
recognized the stranger, who lay prostrate before her. Her 
surprise, and, in some degree, her alarm, occasioned her to 
make an involuntary start, similar to that of a fawn at the 
approach of the huntsman. Friedbert was going to lay hold 
of her hand to stop her; but she angrily rejected him, “‘ With- 
draw from my presence, deceitful man,” cried she, ‘‘ does it 
not suffice thee that I have been once already thy dupe and thy 
victim? Thou shalt not seduce me a second time by thy 
fictitious virtues.” 

Friedbert had expected no better reception, and therefore 
was not much disconcerted. He first directed his attack 
against Calista’s heart, by attributing his offence to the vio- 
lence of his passion. <A similar excuse seldom fails in pro- 
ducing its effect, even when the offence is more serious than 
the purloining of a veil, and especially when the parties 
agree on the essential point. 

Every argument which Fredbert urged was conducive to 
remove part of Calista’s anger; and he argued so powerfully, 
that the whole of her wrath soon subsided, and he ceased to 
apprehend she would once more make her escape either at 
the door or at the window. She calmly resumed her 
seat; allowed him to hold one of her hands, whilst with the 
other she covered her beautiful eyes, from which now dropped 
tears, which were no longer those of grief. 

Friedbert, still at her feet, protested that he would have 
gone in quest of her to the remotest extremity of the world; 
and his voyage from Swabia to the Cyclades was sufficiently 
long to prove that his protestations were sincere. On this 
declaration he was pardoned, and rewarded with the avowal 
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that his affections were repaid. Having once come to an 
agreement on this point, it may easily be imagined that 
all farther clauses were soon adjusted: they engaged mutually 
to unite their destinies, and never more to part. 

This victory obtained at last after so many difficulties, 
threw the happy Friedbert into such a transport of Jove 
and felicity, that we shall not attempt to describe it. He 
returned with his beloved to Zoé’s palace. One may judge 
of her astonishment on seeing Calista, ushered in by her 
young knight, enter her apartment with serene looks: her 
countenance no longer bearing any trace of her former me- 
lancholy, and when from her own lips she informed her mo- 
ther of the sudden change that had taken place in her dis- 
position, and of the triumph of the knight. 

For the second time, Friedbert was very near being sus- 
pected of being a magician and a sorcerer, especially whem 
the mother learned that the preliminaries of their future union 
were all but signed, and that they waited only for her con- 
sent. Whatever predilection she felt in favour of Friedbert, 
and however desirous she might be of recovering her ring, she 
nevertheless could not relish the idea of a degrading alliance. 
Previously, therefore, to giving her consent, she required the 
knight should produce the proofs of his nobility. Now, al- 
though there were at Naxos, as in many other places, ma- 
nufactories where pedigrees were fabricated at so much per 
sheet, and that he might with great facility have procured 
a most ancient genealogy, he preferred the more substantial 
ones of love and valour to any other, ‘* Love,” said he, 
“ binds together those beings only who resemble each other. 
Is the audacious eagle seen to associate with the stupid 
owl? or the proud peacock with the insignificant turkey? 
My sword and my spear, upon any occasion, will always 
support and prove the honour of my birth.” Zoé had no- 
thing to answer in refutation of such powerful reasonings, 
supported besides by the approbation and choice of the beau- 
teous Calista, who positively declared, that she required no 
farther documents. A prudent mother, in cases of this sort, 
can do no better than yield consent; in the present circum- 
stance, moreover, she thought that the knight, whatever 
might be his birth, was preferable to the petty Swabian 
N3 
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burgher, or a convent, and therefore she consented at once 
to the marriage. 

By virtue of a similar right to that which the Pope claims 
to create bishops in partibus, the fair Calista honoured her 
happy husband with the rank of Tetrach of Swabia, under 
which title he conducted her to the altar, where he delivered 
to her the ring, which was immediately restored to their im- 
patient mother. The new Tetrach then imagined he might 
relate to Zoé the whole history of the ring, and in what man- 
ner he had inherited it from father Bruno. He recounted at 
the same time the adventures of the venerable hermit. Zoé 
repaid his confidence. She confessed, with a blush, that she 
had intentionally left the glove and the ring near the Pond 
of the Swans; and added, that Bruno had put a right in- 
terpretation on the meaning of the hieroglyphic; and that it 
had not been her fault, that she had not repeated her visit; 
but that her tyrannical husband having heard, through the 
indiscretion of one of her cousins, the whole occurrence at 
the bath, had been so irritated at the circumstance, that he 
seized the mysterious veil, and, in his frantic fury, had torn 
to pieces that precious gift of nature, so that it had no longer 
been in her power to return to the bath of the fairies. The 
constancy of her former lover made a deep impression on 
her mind, and brought tears into her eyes. Her son-in-law 
at the same moment easily obtained her forgiveness for 
having detained Calista in the hermitage. His narrative made 
her sensible, that from her own conduct the transaction ori- 
ginated, that it was the result of Bruno’s advice, and she 
even felt thankful to Friedbert for the attention he had paid 
to the good old man to the list period of his life. 

Friedbert and his noble consort lived in such perfect union 
as is unexampled in the present age, except in some of 
our romances: true it is, that she continued to retain her 
youth and beauty, which is a circumstance st ll more rare. 
The only regret Calista experienced was not being able to 
make her husband a partaker of the precious advantages of 
the marvellous baths. However, love knows likewise how 
to restore to youth those in whose hearts he kindles his fires, 
and Friedbert harboured sufficient love in his breast to con- 
tinue long the contemporary of his wife. Nevertheless, whea 
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they celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of their happy 
union, the locks of Friedbert’s brown hair began to whiten, 
and, in a similar manner to an early fall of snow in No- 
vember, announced the approach of winter; whilst the beau- 
teous Calista, on her return from bathing, still resembled 
the blooming rose-bud in a fine morning of the month of 
May. 

Tradition does not inform us whether the conjugal happi- 
ness of the fair couple sustained any diminution on account 
of this difference; but we are inclined to believe it did not, 
and that the remainder of their lives was spent in happiness 
and mutual affection. 

EEE 


HENRY VIII. 


In Milton park, the seat of Earl Fitzwilliam, is a vene- 
rable oak, which is preserved with the greatest care on account 
of the following circumstance:—When Cardinal Wolsey had 
incurred the fury of Henry, that arbitrary monarch forbade any 
of his subjects, on pain of his displeasure, t» receive him into 
their houses; and the unhappy minister soon saw himselfshunned 
and avoided by all. William Fitzwilliam, one of his protegés, 
alone dared to evince the real sentiments of his heart; and hav- 
ing heard that Wolsey was to pass his house on his return to 
London, he went out to meet him, and eatreated him to accom- 
pany him to his residence ; but being unwilling entirely to disobey 
the king, he made a most sumptuous entertainment for him and 
his suite, under the spreaciag boughs of a lofty oak. The king, 
informed of the circumstance, instantly sent for him, and, in 
the severest manner, upbraided him with his disobedience and 
disloyalty. “Sire,” said the noble Fitzwilliam, “ i am neither 
abad citizen, nor an unfaithful subject. It was neither the dis- 
graced minister, nor the criminal of state, that I cutertained, but 
it was my bencfactor, my protector, him to whom I owe my 
bread, and every other blessing I enjoy; oh, sire! if Ihad aban- 
doned him in his misfortunes, I should have been the basest and 
the most ungrateful of mankind.” Henry had too much great- 
ness of soul himself not to be struck with this answer; he con- 
ceived, from that moment, the highest opinion and the most 
lively regard for Fitzwilliam, created him instantly a knight, 
and soon after named him one of his privy counsellors, 
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ADVENTURES OF A SOVEREIGN. 


(Continued from page 265, Vol. XI.) 





Ow the day before the marchioness’s departure, she paid me 
away to a shoemaker, who sent me to a tavern-keeper, who 
received me at the moment in which he was giving change 
of a fifty-pound note to a nobleman, and I was immediately 
transferred to his lordship. 

I perceived, the moment I came into his possession, that 
some cause more than ordinary clouded the cheerfulness of 
his naturally fine countenance ; and a retrospective glance at 
his life, which we always have it in our power to take, soon 
convinced me that my conjecture was not erroneous. He had 
been marricd but a short time to a very lovely woman; the 
match on his side was rather one of interest and convenience 
than of actual affection; nevertheless, his wife’s beauty, her 
gentle and amiable manners, and that sweet and touching 
charm which breathes round a truly virtuous and delicate 
woman, drew his heart insensibly towards her; in fact he 
would have loved her passionately, had she not unconsciously 
repelled him by a coldness of manner, which was occasioned 
by an education conducted on wrong principles. She had 
been brought up by an aunt, one of those rigid mortals who con- 
sider it a crime to indulge even lawful affections; her whole 
study was to repel in the young and ardent mind of Hono- 
ria those strong feelings, which she pronounced inimical to 
her repose, and to the welfare of her future life. She quoted 
incessantly the maxim of the sage Dr. Gregory, “ that a wife 
should never suffer her husband to know the full extent of 
her affection for him ;” and she repeated perpetually that the 
certain consequence of such knowledge was to weaken, if 
not destroy, the husband’s iove for his wife; Honoria, natu- 
rally as timid as she was affectionate, relied implicitly upon 
the judgment of her aunt, and consequently her behaviour 
to her hasband was so cold and reserved, that he very soon 
persuated himself she was the most insensible of mortals. 
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At this juncture, a mistress with whom he had parted at 
the time of his marriage, affected to believe herself dying, 
and sent to beg that he would see her for the last time. 
The consequence was, that one interview succeeded to another, 
each was of course to be the last; and they ended, as might 
be expected, in a renewal of the connexion. 

The conduct of this woman was so artful, that my master was 
firmly persuaded, if he gave her up, she would break her 
heart. He was not an immoral man, and a connexion of 
that sort was the last thing he wished for; his self-love was, 
however, so flattered by his fancied power over the heart of 
his mistress, that he patched up an odd sort of compromise 
with his conscience, by persuading himself he should have 
less to answer for, if he continued to live in adultery, than 
if he caused her death. His devoirs, however, were so cold, 
and his visits so rare, that she soon began to be alarmed; 
and although she did not, in reality, care a farthing for him, 
she affected an air of langour and depression, and did her 
possible to persuade him that she was a poor pining victim 
to unrequited passion. 

At the time I came into his pussession, his thoughts were 
very disagreeably occupied by the necessity he fancied him- 
self under of paying her a visit. In his way to her house, 
he sauntered through Bond-street, and seeing a very beauti- 
ful pair of ear-rings in a jeweller’s window, he purchased 
them as a peace-offering, for it was a good while since he 
called upon her, and he knew by experience, that a present 
seasonably offered would save him a world of tender re- 
proaches. 

Scarcely had he put the ear-rings in his pocket, when his 
wife drove by, in an open carriage, without perceiving him. 
The sight of her gave a new turn to his thoughts. ‘“ What 
a rascal I am,” said he to himself, “to throw away money 
in this manner on a being that I despise, and not to think 
of my poor Honoria; but she shall have something more va- 
luable ;” and he immediately selected a superb necklace and 
a pair of ear-rings, which he ordered to be sent home for 
his lady directly. 

He then went to the house of his cher-amie, who reccived 
him with well-acted tenderness, but there was an air of me- 
lancholy in her countenance which even the sight of the 
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jewels could not dispel. She appeared to have something on 
her mind to which she did not know how to give vent; she 
surveyed him at times with scrutinizing earnestness, then 
suddenly starting as from a reverie, she affected to speak to 
him with a gaiety that was evidently forced. Surprised at 
the strangeness of her demeanor, he insisted upon knowing 
the cause, and with well-feigned reluctance, she at last ac- 
quainted him, that she had the strongest reason to believe 
his lady was actually engaged in an intrigue. 

Had my master been the most immaculate of mortals him- 
self, his indignation could not be greater: in‘five minutes he 
raved himself out of breath; but then he suddenly recollected 
the character of his informer, and turning fiercely to her, 
asked, what grounds she had for thus aspersing the character 
of his wife. “I am afraid,” replied she, coolly, “ that you 
will find it is upon no slight grounds that I have spoken; 
however, you shall judge for yourself. You may perhaps have 
heard your lady say, that she had taken under her protec- 
tion a young person, who was left destitute by the death of 
her parents, and whom she has since placed in a milliner’s 
shop; she goes frequently to the house of this person.” 

“IT know it,” cried my master impatiently. 

“ But you do not, perhaps, know for what purpose: you 
will hardly believe that it is to meet a gentleman, and yet 
nothing can be more true. Nay, you may look doubtful; I 
should not myself have believed it on report, but I have 
twice seen the gallant, though not near enough to form any 
correct idea of his person.” 

“It cannot be possible!” 

“Very well; you may satisfy yourself to-morow, for it is 
one of the days on which they generally meet.” 

These words conjured up another storm of passion; my mas- 
ter vowed that he would go home instantly, and upbraid 
his wife with her perfidy; but his mistress, who now locked 
with exultatation to the prospect of a divorce, dissuaded him 
from this step, and at length prevailed upon him to await 
the event of the next day, when, as she repeatedly assured 
him, he might ascertain the truth of the matter beyond all 
doubt. 

He would probably not have seen his wife till after he had 
done so, but he was obliged to meet a large party, whom he 
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had invited to dinner. He found his lady ready dressed in 
the drawing-room; she had on-the necklace and ear-rings, 
: which he ordered for her in the morning, and she thanked 
him for them with an air of mingled tenderness and anima- 
tion, which he had never observed her wear before. His 
cold and stern air soon chaced away the smile from her lips, 
and he interpreted her confusion and agitation into the con- 
sciousness of guilt. Almost maddened at what he regarded 
as a confirmation of his suspicions, he was on the point of 


- bursting into reproaches, when the arrival of his guests 
B obliged him to dissemble; and, in the course of the evening, 
1 he so far mastered his feelings, as to determine on keeping 
n silence till he obtained a full confirmation of his dishonour. 

r He took care to be before the hour at which he had been 
iu told his lady met her gallant; he soon saw her enter the 
3 place of appointment; but he looked in vain for the gentle- 
e man, ‘* What!” thought he, “is she so shameless as to be even 


- . before her paramour.” He watched for some moments longer 
of with the greatest impatience, for the appearance of the gal- 
s lant, when, to his great surprise, he saw a gentleman advance 


towards the drawing-room window. As he had before seen 
his lady enter that apartment, he no longer doubted of her 
ul guilt: he rushed like a madman through the shop, and, dart- 
et ing up stairs, threw open the door; but how different was 
the scene to what he had expected! he beheld his wife, not 
in the arms of a lover, but standing before an unfinished 
ry ; half-length portrait, which was evidently copicd from a like- 
ness of himself that was placed near it; a gentleman stood 
by her side, but jealousy itself would have laughed at the 


is idea of his being a favoured lover; he was apparently very 
far advanced in life; his figure was, indeed, still graceful, 
1s- ; but his features bore the traces of extreme age; they were 
id 4 intelligent, and there was something interesting and respect- 
ed able in his whole appearance. 
m My master’s feelings had been wound up to such an ago- 
hit j nizing height, that he was unable to support the sudden rush 
od | of joy, which a scene so different to his expectations inspired. 
all . He staggered, and, had he not caught hold of a chair, would 
| have fallen. The surprise which his lady fclt at his abrupt 
bd entrance was now converted into terror; she hung over him 


in an agony of tender apprebension, which revealed the real 
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state of her affections. The transported husband read her 
heart, and as he fondly pressed her to his, he softly mur- 
mured, “ Oh! my Honoria, I will strive to be worthy of you.” 

As the old gentleman had withdrawn, a few moments suf- 
ficed to produce a complete explanation between the husband 
and wife. The latter, whose benevolence was unbounded, 
had, in her calls upon the young milliner, accidently seen 
the gentleman of whom I have just spoken; he was a Minia- 
ture painter, who had been once celebrated in his profession, 
but was then reduced to very great distress; her ladyship 
afforded him immediate relief; but being anxious to do it 
in a manner the least hurtful to his feelings. she proposed 
taking some lessons in his art; she had a taste for it, and had 
attempted to take likenesses sometimes with tolerable suc- 
cess. Her husband had sat for his portrait, which, as he sup- 
posed, was still in the hands of the artist ; but from a desire 
to copy it, his lady ordered it to be sent to the apartments 
of the milliner, where she worked at it under the inspection 
of the artist, whom she had so gencrously relieved. 

She acknowledged with blushes, which made her more 
beautiful than ever, that she meant to have surprised her 
husband with it when it was done; and she asked, with great 
simplicity, how he had found her out. My master avoided 
shocking her delicate mind with an account of the base ca- 
jumny propagated against her; and she was too happy in the 
tenderness which he shewed her, to observe, that he evaded 
replying to her question. 

Before he departed, he requested to see the artist, to whom 
_ he gave a very handsome invitation to his house; and imme- 
diately on his return home, he quitted his lovely wife for a 
few minutes in order to write an eternal adieu to her rival. 

















( To be continued.) 
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ON FEMALE EDUCATION, 
—o__. 


OF all the great concerns of human life, education is con- 
fessedly one of the highest importance; and as such it very 
justly claims our most serious and attentive consideration. 
Whether we view it generally, or abstractedly, we shall find 
that it has always had, and continues to have the effect of deter- 
mining and fixing the character and manners of whole nations 
as wellas of individuals. First impressions are not easily obli- 
terated ; and one of our poets observes, with much truth— 


“ As the twig’s bent, the tree’s inclin’d; 
*Tis education forms the tender mind.” 


To give a further illustration of the subject, let us suppose 
an artist occupied with drawing a figure, and that the out- 
line of it should be incorrect; all the embellishments he 
may strive to bestow upon the design will never make it a 
perfect one, nor impose, in the least, on the connoisseur. 

Against the mode of educating the males now-a-days, there 
is, perhaps, less to be said than against the manner of bring- 
ing up our females; for this reason, my observations will be 
exclusively confined to the last topic; and in order to arrive 
at a proper conclusion on the subject, it may be desirable 
to institute a comparison of the systems of female educa- 
tion of this, with the former age. 

Our grandmothers were, for the greater part, excellent 
housewives, though, if we except some of the higher classes, 
but indifferent scholars; however, they, in a certain degree, 
made up for this deficiency by many qualifications, now very 
rarely to be met with among our wedded ladies, because re- 
puted by them either unnecessary or degrading. The for- 
mer (whose good sense it would be a mark of iiliberality 
and injustice on our part to call in question) thought other- 
wise. Anxious to see their daughiers one day well married, 
and deserving the affection and regard of their future part- 
ners, those prudent and tender mothers themselves superin- 
tended the education of their darlings, and, as soon as the in- 
fant mind began to develope itself, their first care was to instil 
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into it the fear of God, and to familiarise it with all the re- 
ligious and moral duties, on the strict observance of which 
the happiness of our being, in this and the next world, prin- 
cipally depends. After having laid this solid foundation, the 
superstructure required no extraordinary exertions, and was 
generally such as befitted the particular stations in life of 
the parties. 

Reading, writing, and cyphering, constituted in those times 
the higher accomplishments among what were called the bet- 
ter sort of people, and were either taught at day-schools, or 
by private masters; but the knowledge of domestic affairs, 
and the useful arts of needle-work, knitting, netting, spinning, 
&c. were imparted to the young damsels by their own mothers. 
With the daughters of the nobility and gentry, music, danc- 
ing, and drawing, the French and Italian languages, as 
likewise some of the politer arts and sciences, supplied the 
absence of economical acquirements, and the practice of those 
duties which belong to the proper management of a family, and 
which are commonly denominated drudgeries. These, the num- 
ber of servants retained by the aforesaid classes of society, 
rendered, perhaps, less necessary, and were, therefore, the 
more easily dispensed with. 

Such then was female education in the good old times of 
England ; authors and poets were not so numerous by far among 
our fair countrywomen as at this day, and they might then be 
considered in the light of phenomena, as their minds had not 
yet attained that high degree of cultivation, which distin- 
guishes many of them inthe present age; but they were at 
least free from those wild, romantic ideas, those ridiculous, 
extravagant notions, which have since been substituted for 
plain, modest reason, and natural. common sense. Every 
man, let his rank and condition be what-it would, was sure 
to find “ a help meet for him,” or, in other words, a wife suited 
to his wishes and circumstances in life; and few, indeed, 
are the instances recorded of a sober, honest, and industrious 
shopkeeper or mechanic, having been ruined by his spouse 
indulging in fashionable follies or pursuits above her station, 
and neglecting her real avocations. 

We will now revert to the modern system of female educa- 
tion, and constrast its results with those of the old. 

Admitting that. the advancement we have since made in 
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knowledge and learning, demands a more extended plan of 


instruction, I cannot, however, conceive but what those se- 
minaries, vulgarly called “ boarding-schools for young ladies,” 
and which have sprung up like mushrooms within later 
years, have been productive of more baneful effects upon 
society in general than any epidemical or infectious disease 
I know of, even the plague not excepted. They attest the 
degeneracy of the age, and are, in fact, inglorious monuments 
of the reprehensible, if not criminal, indifference of mothers 
towards their daughters, demonstrating, in the clearest man- 
ner, the incapacity or indolence of the former to assume the 
guardianship and tuition of the latter: and to what shall 
we attribute this lamentable state of things, but to the im- 
moderate love of ease, of pleasures, of dress, and play, in our 
sot disant fine ladies, who absolutely bestow more tender care 
and attention upon their lap-dogs, their parrots, their flowers, 
and other objects of their capricious fancy, than upon their 
children? The pleasing task of watching over them, of rear- 
ing the tender mind, and teaching “ the young idea how to 
shoot,” is too tedious for these unnatural mothers; they prefer 
committing it to strangers, whom they think better qualified 
for it: the consequence is, that those tender plants are fre- 
quently neglected, not to say spoiled, and their allections 
estranged from the parents. The rage of the middling classes 
to ape their superiors in almost every thing, a rage destruc- 
tive to their fortunes, and subversive of their honourable prin- 
ciples, induces them likewise to send their girls to boarding- 
schools, where, mixing with the daughters of people of qua- 
lity, they are trained up to vanity and pride, and receive an 
education unbefitting their humble condition, ‘This is but 
too evident, on our casting a slight glance at these boasted 
seminaries, and beholding the superficial, the careless, the tri- 
fling manner in which the pupils are instructed in a variety 
of matters of no ordinary import; and what particular stress 
is laid upon exterior accomplishments, which though cur- 
rent in the circles of polished society, are of no intrinsic va- 
lue, and contribute but little to form the dignified and re- 
spectable character of an English gentlewoman. It is not 
necessary here to enumerate the different branches of science 
and learning, together with the ornamental parts of female 
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industry, professed to be taught in those schools, as they are 
sufficient apparent from the cards and plans of their mistresses; 
but I will venture to affirm, that, with the exception of a few 
pupils possessed of a natural genius and a retentive me- 
mory, the rest will be fonnd to have attained to a very in- 
considerable proficiency in their several studies, when they 
return into the bosom of their families. 

Now, I would ask, what possible benefit can tradesmen in 
these times expect to derive from their daughters having received, 
what they so emphatically term, a boarding-school education? 
Will not these young damsels, who have imbibed high notions 
of gentility and fashionable life, look down with contempt 
on the homespun manners and inferior attainments of their 
parents? A shop, a dairy, a coal-shed,—what degrading, what 
mean, what insufferable places, fur an elegant, accomplished 
female to be seen in? ‘ Ma!” exclaims Miss Maggot, ‘I 
protest I am overcome with the different effluvia of cheese, 
butter, bacon, &c. in the shop; could we not persuade pa to 
hire a cottage ornée at a convenient distance from town? 
I’m sure, should I be pent up much longer here, it will kill 
me. I understand from Miss Wick, who came to pay me a 
visit this morning, that she had prevailed on her papa to 
do the same, and I see no reason why our family should be 
outdone by that of a tallow-chandler!” 

“ Certainly not, my dear,” replied her mother; “1 knows 
your father can afford it; and I thinks as how we will be both at 
him this evening, when he takes his grog and smokes his 
pipe. You are his darling; he cannot deny you such a rea- 
sonable request, ’specially if I joins you in it, which I shall 
do with great pleasure; for, to tell you the truth, I should 
like it hugely myself, to live in such a cottige.” 

Accordingly they watch their opportunity, and when the 
good man becomes somewhat mellow by repeated draughts 
of his favourite beverage, and has knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe, Miss Maggot, with smirking countenance, goes up 
to him, and gently patting his cheek, urged her suit with all 
the pathos of a fascinating actress; her mother, at the same 
time, shedding tears of joy, and saying, ‘“‘ Do, my love, in- 
dulge the sweet girl; she is the only child we have—you 
would not see her unhappy.” 
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It is too much for a weak, but affectionate father, and 
though he hesitates at first, he consents at last; his reason 
being overpowered by his paternal feelings. 

At this rural retreat mother and daughter live in a high 
style, have their tea and card parties, their concerts, their 
balls even, and frequent the neighbouring assemblies, the 
minor theatres in the summer, and the larger ones in the 
winter, going besides once a year to some renowned water- 
ing place, in order to attract the particular notice of a 
wealthy young squire or nobleman, for nothing less would 
serve the all-accomplished Miss Maggot, who ablhorred the 
idea of marrying a simple tradesman, and would, with scorn, 
have rejected his addresses. 

The poor father, whose profits in trade are inadequate to 
support all this prodigality, has neither courage nor resolution 
to set limits to it, although he beholds his substance diminish 
daily; but, as no one suspects the actual state of his affairs, 
he borrows money as long as he can, till at length, unable 
to repay it, he becomes a bankrupt. ‘To fill up the mea- 
sure of his sorrows, he loses his wife, once a careful and 
industrious woman, and his daughter elopes with a young 
libertine of rank and fortune, who, under the strongest assur- 
ances of cternal love, and of leading her speedily to the al- 
tar, triumphs over her ill-guarded virtue, and having robbed 
her of her innocence, and satiated his lustful appetites, after 
a short time, cruelly turns her adrift a miserable outcast of 
society. Ashamed to go back to her disconsolate father, of 
whose ruin she knows herself to be the sole cause, she seeks 
a precarious subsistence by the wages of prostitution, and ends 
her days in an hospital, a workhouse, or a prison. 

Parents! ye whom Providence has placed in the humbler 
walks of life, behold in this instance, among many others I| 
might adduce, the fatal results of a mistaken pride, in giving 
to your daughters an education by no means calculated for 
the sphere in which you move; and reflect, that while you 
imagine thereby to promote their welfare, you, in fact, pave 
the way for their destruction as well as yourown, ‘Take my 
advice, let them be taught what is useful rather than what 
is shining, and they will prove able assistants in your fa- 
milies, and a blessing to you in your old age; nor will they 
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want for husbands with whom they may confidently hope to 
live in the enjoyment of harmony and mutual felicity. 

To you, mothers, who rank above the inferior and middling 
orders of civil society, I must be allowed to address likewise 
a few words on the present momentous subject, which, I 
trust, will not entirely be thrown away. 

Think not, that you can effectually secure the future hap- 
piness of your daughters by a more refined, but in other 
respects, less solid mode of tuition than that of former times, 
as long as true religion and morality, inculcated by pre- 
cept, and strengthened by example, do not constitute its basis. 

The looseness, nay the profligacy and libertinism of man- 
ners prevalent among many of our women of the haut ton, 
against which our pulpit orators and moralists so often de- 
claim, what are they but the fruits of this modern education? 
From hence too those heterogeneous matrimonial unions among 
the great, which, in our days, present us with so many dis- 
graceful and distressing scenes, may be said to derive their 
origin. 

Pause then, ye mothers! remember the duties you owe to 
the dear pledges of conjugal affection, consult your under- 
standing, listen to the dictates of your conscience, open 
your hearts to the softer feelings of nature, and when you 
have done so, decide for yourselves to which of the two sys- 
tems of education the preference is, under certain modifica- 
tions, justly due. J. B. D. 





CONSANGUINITARIUM. 


AsourT five-and-twenty years ago, a little institution was 
established at Leicester, which is equally worthy of imitation 
and praise, Adjoining the town, a gentleman erected on his 
paternal estate an elegant but modest structure in the go- 
thic style, to be occupied by those of his own relations as 
might at any time stand in need of such an asylum. It 
was therefore not inaptly called a “ Consanguinitarium.” The 
several occupants were allowed coals, &c. and five shillings 


per week during life; and the estate is charged with these 
provisions in perpetuity. 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 








ESSAYS anp SKETCHES or LIFE ann CHARACTER. 
By a Gentleman who has left his Lodgings. 1 vol. Small 
octavo. 


We are told, in a ludicrous preface, that these Essays 
and Sketches are the production of a gentleman who has left 
his lodgings in debt to his landlord, and that they are now pub- 
lished by the landlord as a means of obtaining his rent. 
We were much pleased with the preface, for there is a good 

deal of point in it, and the manner of introducing the work 
is original. ‘The author is well qualified for an Essayist; he 
has evidently looked at life with an observant eye, and his 
Sketches evince considerable knowledge both of men and | 
books ; he is also no mean critic. His estimates of national 

iG character are in general just, and in ridiculing our foibles and 
those of our neighbours, he shews a degree of tolerance and 
good-nature which give us as favourable an opinion of his 
heart as of his understanding. 

The paper on * English and French Pride and Vanity,” con- 
trasts, ina very happy manner, the predominant failings of the 
if two nations, and that on “‘ National Character,” is also written 
with much point, particularly the share which the French- 

man has in it. Our author seems, indeed, to have uncom- 
monly just perceptions of the French character; for none, either Li 4 
of their good or bad points, escape him. We are the more ! 
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l pleased with the candour and spirit of his sketches, because 
at present our neighbours and ourselves have fallen completely 
A into the method of caricaturing each other without mercy, 
; The paper on ‘Society in London” is a lively satire on fa 
shionable manners, but that on “ Marriage,” is more ingenious 


than just; he endeavours to prove, that the wedded state is, 
generally speaking, the happiest where the union is brought 
about by the parents on both sides: his arguments are spe- 
cious and imposing, but we must enter our protest against 
their truth; we are no advocates for what boys and girls 
call love matches, but we cannot subscribe to the coarse 
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adage, “ Marry first, and love will come afterwards, 
are surprised to see such an opinion advanced by a person 
of this gentleman’s good sense and knowledge of the world. 
The paper on “ The English Constitution” is admirably written, 
and the author’s view of the Pitt system, and of the effect which 
it has had upon the country, is very just; “The Essay on 
Political Economy” is also entitled to praise. Our limits will 
not allow us to give more than one extract, which we have 
selected from a paper on “ Irresolution;” after the author 
has described, with much spirit, the various changes which 
have taken place in the opinions of Franchemont, a French 
gentleman, he tells us, that Franchemont at last decides upon 
retiring into the country, in order to pass the rest of his 
life in tranquil retirement, and then proceeds as follows :— 
“Two hours afterwards, he burst into my room, and in- 
formed me of the landing of Bonaparte. After the first sur- 
prise, I asked him, ‘What do you mean to do?’ ‘Qh! as 
for that, my resolution is taken: the success of Napoleon 
would put an end to the peace of Europe, and the liberty 
of France: whatever faults [ find with the present govern- 
ment, they may be repaired: it is my duty asa cilizen to arm. 
I shall offer to put myself at the head of the National Guard 
of my province, in which the enemy has landed; and if the 
king will allow me to be independent of his generals, we 
may have a very specdy success. A prosperous event will 
convince the Court that friends of liberty are not the ene- 
mies of royalty.’ I approved warmly of his intention, and 
advised him to go instantly to the Thuilleries; but before 
doing so, he thought proper to consult his friends, The first 
he went to was a virtuous, but somewhat fanatical consti- 
tutionalist. On hearing his friend’s intention, ‘ What,’ said 
he, ‘will you leave Paris till you have assured to your coun- 
try the observation of the Charter? The present is a mo- 
ment of alarm to the Court, and they will grant any thing ; 
Wut if this movement is repressed, the cowl and the censor- 
ship will be more active than ever. If you value France, 
go to the Chamber and ask for the appointment of a consti- 
‘tutional ministry.” Franchemont, somewhat shaken, went to 
his next friend, who being a republican, said to him, ‘It is 
all over with the Bourbons, the whole country will be in fa- 
vour of Napoleon; and besides their bad faith is too noto- 
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rious to make any concession valuable: wait in Paris, and 
we may bind down Napoleon to a real charter.’ ‘ Perhaps,’ 
said Franchemont, ‘ the country, as you say, is ready to 
pronounce the abdication of the Bourbons: if so, I am quiet, 
but even then I never can favour the cause of Napoleon. 
The assistance of a military chief has always brought on the 
downfall of real patriots. Recollect the example of Cicero.’ 
Notwithstanding this speech, Franchemont’s ardour in the 
Bourbon cause was somewhat cooled by his friend’s ridicule, 
and he endeavoured to blow it again into a flame, by the 
help of a Royalist bellows. His loyal friend, who was a 
staunch courtier, said, ‘ Franchemont, your spirit is excel- 
lent, but you must not anticipate the king’s counsels; it 
would be wrong to shew any jealousy of his orders at this 
time:—go to the foot of the throne, and declare yourself 
ready to serve under any general His Majesty may appoint.’ ” 

‘Distracted by such opposite counsel—unwilling to turn 
his back on liberty—suspicious of the sovereign he was about 
to serve—too proud to ask a favour where he meant a ser- 
vice, Franchemont returned to ask my opinion. M. de Lasnes, 
a man of great experience, who was with me, heard his 
doubts, and addressed him in a decisive tone:—‘ Avoid the 
perils of this crisis; you will lose your own life, and plunge 
your children into poverty and disgrace. Retire with them 
and your wife to your country seat.’ To my great astonish- 
ment, Franchemont seemed pleased, and even grateful, for this 
advice: he went away to prepare his family for the journey.” 


THe DEFENCE or HER MAJESTY tHe QUEEN, against 
the Charges which Malice, supported by Perjury, brought 
against Her Majesty, when Princess of Wales, in the Year 
1806. By Her Majesty the Queen. With an Introduction. 


Tue Introduction to the Defence is anonymous, and though it 
is written with much elegance and spirit; we must yet decidedly 
object to the tone of acrimony which pervades it. Her Majesty’s 
cause is too completely that of justice and humanity to need 
the aid of reproach or recrimination; such aids may serve 
to prop up a bad cause, but they are more pernicious than 
useful to a good one. In one point, however, we perfectly 
agree with the writer of the Introduction, namely, that Her 
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Majesty owes no obligation to either of the great parties 
in the state; each have shewn her in their turn that self- 
interest was the idol of their worship, and that her honour, 
her happiness, and her fame, were as a feather in the scale, 
when weighed against the incitements of avarice or am- 





bition. 
“The Defence” is contained in aletter to the late King, written 


by Her Majesty, then Princess of Wales, in the year 1806, 
and is now re-published. In this letter, the Princess enters 
at considerable length into all the charges brought against 
her, and we believe that all impartial and dispassionate minds 
will agree with us, that she has, in the most complete man- 
ner, disproved every one of them. She examines the tes- 
timonies of the different witnesses, points out where their 
depositions are contradictory or trifling, and where other 
persons ought to have been examined in order to prove or 
disprove the truth of their assertions. She shews very clearly 
how little worthy of credit the testimony of Cole and Bid- 
good, the principal witnesses to the minor charges of levity 
and impropriety of behaviour, are, from the manner in which 
they each contradict themselves. In her review of the va- 
rious depositions against her, she pleads her cause with a 
strength of reasoning which must impress every mind not 
absolutely warped by prejudice, with a firm conviction of 
her innocence, while, at the same time, she evinces through 
the whole of her letter a degree of mildness and forbearance 
which appeals powerfully to the best feelings of our hearts. Her 
Majesty’s most gracious answers to the Addresses presented 
to her by the people of England, since her return to us, are 
subjoined to the Defence ; they breathe every where that mag- 
namity of spirit and that sensibility of soul, which Her Ma- 
jesty has uniformly displayed amidst her severe and unme- 
rited trials. , 


A SYSTEM or EDUCATION ror tHe INFANT KING oF 
ROME, and other French Princes of the Blood. Drawn up 
by the Imperial Council of State, with the A pprobation and 
under the Personal Superintendance of the Emperor Na- 
POLEON. 1 vol. 8yo. 


One may easily trace in this production the genius of the 
extraordinary man, under whose eye itis said to have been 
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composed ; at one moment we are dazzled by the grandeur 
of the author’s sentiments, and delighted with the justness 
of those principles which he inculcates; we think we have be- 
fore us the work of a writer who perfectly understands his 
subject, and we admire the skill with which he treats it; but the 
next instant we are shocked at his impiety, or disgusted 
with his folly, and we trace every where a singular mixture of 
greatness and littleness of mind, of the most gigantic am- 
bition, and the most childish vanity. Our limits will not 
permit us to give such extracts as would convey a distinct 
idea of the work; we can therefore only characterise it by say 
that a small proportion of it is admirable, but the rest is 
absurd or execrable. 


THE CRUSADERS. An Historical Romance of the 12th 
Century. 5 vols. 8vo. £1 7s. Newman & Co. 


To the lovers of this species of reading, this romance will 
prove extremely acceptable; we cannot say it is a work ei- 
ther of great genius or originality, but it is undoubtedly one 
of which the author has no cause to be ashamed. ‘The inci- 
dents are sufficiently numerous to render it interesting with- 
out being crowded, the characters are chivalrous and pleas- 
ing, the language much superior to the generality of such 
works; and, as far as the morality is concerned, there is not 
a sentiment in it which does not receive our unqualified ap- 
probation: we only object to the very frequent quotations 
from Scripture with which it abounds. We allow that they 
are extremely well applied, and are convinced that they are 
inserted with the very best motive, but we cannot approve 
of the custom, and though we wish the essence of the Gos- 
pel to pervade every line, yet we would certainly confine the 
sacred text itself to its proper place; in all other respects 
“The Crusaders,” has our commendation, and we can only 
wish that nothing more exceptionable in every point of view 
may ever be put into the hands of our readers: public man- 
ners and public nrorals will not then run much danger of 
being perverted, nor probably will the amusement of an hour 
be entirely profitiess. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
FOR AUGUST, 1820. 


We again resume the subject of those proceedings against 
our Queen to which the eyes of all Europe are at this moment 
anxiously turned, and which every truly English mind must 
regard with feelings of deep and intense interest. Some time 
before the trial Her Majesty removed from Brandenburgh- 
House to the mansion of Lady Francis, in St. James’s-Square, 
where she continued to receive from all classes of people the 
warmest demonstrations of loyalty and devotion. Addresses 
poured in from every quarter; the privates of the Leicester 
Militia, the towns of Ilchester, Sunderland, Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, and several others, followed the general example; 
and a considerable number of the most respectable married 
ladies of the Metropolis, had the honour to approach Her Ma- 
jesty with an avowal of their conviction of her innocence, and 
their prayers that she might ultimately triumph over her 
enemies. 

Her Majesty’s answers to these addresses breathed a deep 
feeling of the sympathy which she has met with from the peo- 
ple of England, and a firm determination to persevere in 
clearing her honour. 

As the time of the trial approached, it became the general 
opinion that ministers would abandon a measure so decidedly 
odious to the great mass of the people as the Bill of Pains and 
Penalties, and that, if the trial proceeded at all, it would be 
conducted in a fair and equitable manner; while many impar- 
tial persons considered, that, under all the circumstances of 
the vase, a trialin any form was a measure not only unneces- 
sary, but even unwise. One of the ablest advocates of this 
opinion is Lord John Russell, who, in a letter addressed to 
Mr. Wilberforce, proves incontestibly that the course most 
consistent with justice and sound policy, would be, to suffer Her 
Majesty to remain among us in the peaceable enjoyment of her 
rights, and leave it to time and her future conduct to dis- 
prove the infamous slanders of venal sycophauts and Italian 
mercenaries, 


On the the 7th of August, Her Majesty wrote a letter to the 
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King, in which, after detailing, in the most forcible and strik- 
ing manner, the long series of insults and persecutions to which 
she has been subjected, she concludes with a pathetic appeal 
to his justice and humanity, and a solemn protest against her 
trial in its present form. This letter was returned unopened 
by His Majesty, with a declaration, that he could only receive 
any communication through his Ministers, upon which the 
Queen sent it to Lord Liverpool, from whom she received no 
reply. 

Ministers had, in fact, chosen their course; and they were 
determined to pursue it; neither the voice of the nation, spi- 
rited remonstance of the Queen, nor the dictates of common 
sense, would prevail with them to retract. At length the 17th 
arrived, and had the city been in momentary expection of the 
approach of an enemy, it could hardly have exhibited a more 
martial appearance. Strong timber fences inclosed the whole 
area of the House of Lords, large bodies of constables were 
stationed within this area, and parties of the foot-guards were 
posted in different parts in the front of the street. The Police- 
Hulk and the Gun-boats defended the river side of Westminster- 
Hall, while the civil and military array represented an effectual 
bar on the opposite side; a troop of life-guards, a strong de- 
tachment of foot-guards, and a body of the Surrey mounted- 
patrole, were in attendance. 

The avenues between St. James’s-square and Palace-yard 
were occupied by large bodies of respectable people, the win- 
dows and the tops of houses were also filled chiefly by ladies 
anxious for the approach of the Queen. The Peers began to 
assemble at an early hour in the morning, and they were re- 
ceived by the people with hisses or cheers according as they 
were supposed to be effected towards the cause of Her Majesty. 

St. James’s-square was filled as early as eight o’clock, not 
by a base populace, as Lord Castlereagh civilly calls the lower 
class, but by a multitude who, if we may judge by their appear- 
ance, might be fairly said to represent all the different classes 
of the community. At a quarter before ten o’clock, Her 
Majesty stepped into her new state coach, accompanied by 
Lady Anne Hamilton, and followed by Mr. Alderman Wood 

in one of the Queen’s travelling carriages; she was received 
by the multitude with enthusiasm, a considerable number 
of which pressed round the carriage, and accompanied it in 
YOL. XI1.—sS, J. P 
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its way. The Queen was dressed in black, with a rich white 
lace veil, which fell in folds over her shoulders in the style 
of an antique drapery ; her countenance was pale, but firm and 
dignified, and her whole appearance was at once elegant and 
commanding. As Her Majesty’s carriage passed Carlton-Pa- 
lace, the sentinels presented arms, and were loudly cheered by 
the people; but no language, in fact, can describe the general 
sentiment of enthusiastic devotion, which seemed to pervade 
the multitude; the ladies mingled tears with their benedictions, 
and their prayers that God would send her a good deliverance 
from the hands of her enemies; nor were it only female eyes 
that paid to her misfortunes the tribute of tears, several of 
those hardy veterans who had so often faced death in the field of 
battle, were observed to weep as she passed them. Her Ma- 
jesty reached the House of Lords just before ten o’clock ; the 
military presenting arms immediately on her approach; she en- 
tered the House attended by Lady Anne and Lord Archibald 
Hamilton ; the Peers all rose, and remained standing until she 
was seated. 

The Duke of Sussex declined attending on the plea of con- 
sanguinity, and the Duke of Cambridge was also excused on 
being nominated His Majesty’s Viceroy for Hanover; upon 
these excuses being admitted, Lord Liverpool rose to move the 
second reading of the Bill of Pains and Penalties; Her Ma- 
jesty regarded him for a moment with a look of dignified scorn. 
The Duke of Leinster, who had previously given notice, that he 
would oppose the Bill in every stage of its progress, now made 
a motion for its being withdrawn, which, we regret to say, was 
negatived, although Mr, Brougham, as counsel for the Queen, 
opposed the Bill, in one of the most powerful, eloquent, and 
impressive speeches that we have ever heard, at the end of 
which their Lordships adjourned. 

On Friday, Mr. Denman addressed their lordships on be- 
half of his illustrious client against the Bill; and the Attorney- 
General and Solicitor-General of His Majesty were after- 
wards heard in favour of it. So strong was the impression 
made by the Queen’s counsel, that Lord King gave notice that 
he should move on the following day to withdraw the Bill. 
This motion, however, was over-ruled; and on Saturday, 
the Attorney-General proceeded to detail the charges against 
Her Majesty. He stated, that she had taken a person of the 
name of Bartolomo Bergami into her service, as valet and 
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courier, in October 1814, at which time she resided at Milan - 
that in the November of that year, she removed to Naples; 
that a boy named William Austin had always been in the 
habit of sleeping in the same room with Her Majesty; but 
that on the day after she arrived at Naples, she ordered 
that young Austin should be removed from her bed-room, 
because he was approaching an age when it became im- 
proper for him to occupy the same apartment, and at the 
same time directed that a bed should be prepared for Ber- 
gami in a room communicating with that in which she slept 
by a gallery. On returning that evening from the Opera, 
Her Majesty appeared much agitated, and retired to bed at 
an unusually early hour; the next morning, it was observed 
that she had not slept in her own bed, while that of Bergami 
had the appearance of two people having slept in it. Ber- 
gami’s conduct was observed from that moment to become 
extremely haughty, though he still continued in the capa- 
city of a servant, Shortly after this, the Queen went to a 
masked ball at Naples, in the character of a Neopolitan 


peasant; when afterwards retiring to a private house to’ 


change her dress, she was assisted in doing so by Bergami, 
and not by her female attendants. She was habited as the 
Genius of History, and her dress is deseribed as being ex- 
tremely indecent. She changed it a third time for that oi 
a Turkish peasant, Bergami accompanying her in the same 
character, From this time Bergami was in the habit of 
breakfasting with the Queen, and of walking with her on the 
Terrace arm-in-arm. He received a kick from a horse, which 
confined him for some time to his room; during his confine- 
ment, the Queen constantly attended him, and twice, at a 
late hour of the night, she was observed to go into his room 
and remain with him for some time. Soon afterwards she 
surrounded herself with the relations of Bergami, his mother, 
brother, sister, cousins, and an infant child of his, amounting 
to ten persons in all. She now gave Bergami every pubhc 
mark of favour, procured for him the knighthood of Malta, 
and several other orders; presented to him one or more 
portraits of herself taken in foreign dresses; and purchased 
for him an estate in Sicily. When they travelled, arrange- 
ments were constantly made that their bed-rooms should be 
near each other; and upon one occasion she slept at Sa- 
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vona, in a house in which there were only two rooms; that 
allotted to Bergami had no bed, but Her Majesty’s bore all 
the appearance of two persons having slept in it. In a 
voyage from Jaffa to Italy, she ordered a tent to be erected 
on the deck, under which a bed was placed for Her Ma- 
jesty, and a sofa for Bergami; during the night time, the 
canvas of the tent was let down, and the Queen and Bergami 
constantly slept in this manner during the voyage. Her 
Majesty, while at sea, twice ordered a bath to be prepared, 
and while she bathed, Bergami remained in the cabin. Dur- 
ing her residence at her villa at Como, a courier went once 
at a late hour to deliver a letter to Bergami, when he was 
not in his room, but was observed soon afterwards to come 
from the room of his royal mistress. He was once absent 
on business, but returned in the middle of the night, and 
went directly into the Queen’s apartment; she had that night 
ordered one of her women to sleep in her room; but on Ber- 
gami’s entering it, she dismissed the woman, and Bergami 
remained alone with her. 

This is briefly the substance of the charges brought by the 
Attorney-General; the first witness called to prove them, 
was Theodore Majochi; upon whose appearance, the Queen 
fixed her eyes upon him, and exclaimed, in a piercing tone, 
“Theodore! Oh! no, no!” and was immediately conducted to 
a private apartment. 

This. man stated that he had been a postillion in different 





Italian. families; that in the year 1814, he was hired by 


Bergami for the service of the Queen, then Princess of 
Wales, with whom he had lived three years, and constantly 
accompanied her on her travels during that period. This 
man underwent a very long examination by the Attorney- 


General; his answers went to prove the truth of that learned 


gentleman’s previous statement; but it was evident from his 
replies, that he was equally destitute of capacity and in- 
formation, for even the interpreter appointed by the prose- 
cutors declared that he was so deplorably ignorant, that he 
could scarcely be made to understand the meaning of the 
commonest question in his own language. 

The Lords were occupied nearly the whole of Monday in 
hearing this witness, who was cross-examined by Mr. Brougham 
on Tuesday, and had he been retained to testify to the in- 
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nocence, instead of the guilt of the Queen, he could hardly 
have done it more effectually. During the whole of his cross- 
examination, he replied almost constantly, “ Non mi ricordo,”’ 
‘‘1T do not recollect ;” and on those points on which he was 
compelled to give a direct answer, he contradicted in many 
instances what he had before sworn to; in short, he com- 
pletely invalidated his own testimony. 

The second witness, Jacomo Paturzo, was examined on 
Wednesday; and he stated himself to be mate of a vessel in 
which her Majesty had performed several voyages. He de- 
posed to some familiarities having passed between the Queen 
and Bergami; and that during a voyage from Tunis to Jaffa, 
they slept in a tent which was put up on deck; but he could 
not recollect whether any of her Majesty’s female attendants 
were with her. 

We will now briefly consider the nature of the charges, and 
the evidence brought to support them; it is actually impos- 
sible to suppose that any woman in her senses who knew, 
as Her Majesty, bas always done, how closely her conduct was 
watched, would, unless she had been determined to blazon 
her guilt to the world, have acted as Her Majesty is reported 
to have done. The charges carry with them to every reflecting 
mind, the strongest evidence of their falsehood; to enter into 
them all, would far exceed our limits, but there is one of 
them of a nature so invidiously malignant, that we cannot 
forbear to notice it. The Attorney-General states, that Her 
Majesty when in {taly, has been known to go into a Catholic 
church with Bergami, and there in a kneeling posture to say 
her prayers; from this circumstance the learned gentleman 
charitably infers, that Bergami’s influence over Her Majesty’s 
mind extended even to her religious opinions. Can any 
thing be more unjust, more diabolical, than such an infer- 
ence? Her Majesty travelled for the express purpose of vi- 
siting the works of art, and where could she find them in 
greater perfection than in the churches of Italy? When she 
visited them, she was of course obliged to behave with an 
appearance of reverence and attention; and in doing so, she 
did no more than many zealous Protestants frequently do in 
England, when out of curiosity they visit Catholic chapels on 
festival days to witness the splendid ceremonies with which 
those festivals are celebrated. Such we may in common 
candour conclude to be the real state of the fact. 
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We have’ singled out this charge because it appears to us 
from its insidious nature more likely to hurt Her Majesty’s 
cause than the monstrous and incredible accusations which 
rest upon the testimony of the postillion Majochi, and the 
mate Paturzo; the former by his own confession has been 
sought out by Lord Stewart, the English ambassador at 
Paris, for the express purpose of giving evidence against 
her Majesty: himself, his wife, his father, and even his child, 
all receive so much per day from Government, a circumstance 
which has long been known to the Queen and her Counsel ; 
it is not wonderful, therefore, that Her Majesty should be af- 
fected at the sight of him, when it is recollected that for three 
years he had eat her bread, and had been treated with that 
kindness and humanity which she extended to the lowest of 
her servants, and when the fellow himself admitted that she 
was the best of mistresses, and that in the case of sickness 
she personally attended to the comfort of every one of her 
household. 

We cannot conceive that the testimony of the second wit- 
ness is any more entitled to credit then that of the first. 
We know nothing of his morals, character, or habits of life; 
we clearly understand, he is to receive 800 dollars per month 
from our government, as a compensation for the time he will 
Jose in appearing against Her Majesty. There are various re- 
ports as to the number of the Italian witnesses, some affirming 
them to be upwards of seventy, others one hundred and thirty. 

The following has been published as the list of witnesses who 
are to appear for Her Majesty. The Earl of Guildford, Lord 
Glenbervie, Lady Charlotte Lindsey, Lady Elizabeth Forbes, 
Hon. William Burrell, Anthony Buller St. Leger, Esq. Henry 
Holland, M. D.—— Mills, Esq. Hon. Captain King, the Earl 
of Liandaff, Lady Charlotte Bury, Sir William Gell, Hon. 
Keppell Craven, Earl of Clare, Lord Granville Somerset, Lord 
Frederic Montague, Lady William Bentinck. 

Her Majesty continues to attend the House of Lords regu- 
larly, and receives constantly from the people every mark of 
devotion and attachment. 

_ We had intended to have closed our account here, but the 
examinations of the witnesses on the 24th is too important not 
to be noticed. The first witness called was the owner of the 
vessel which conveyed the Queen from Augusta to Tunis, and to 
Greece. His depositions went to prove that Her Majesty and 
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Bergami had each a bed put up under the same tent on the 
deck. On his cross-examination, he admitted that he is to 
receive 1,000 dollars per month, as a compensation for his time 
while he remains here to give evidence. Really these gentle- 
men know how to make a tolerable market of their oaths, 1,000 
dollars per month to the captain, and 800 to the mate!!! well, 
at least they won’t go the Devil for nothing. This worthy ship- 
owner hired himself, his vessel, and his whole crew, four-and- 
twenty persons, to the Queen for 750 dollars per month, out of 
which sum he found their maintainance, and the wear and tear 
of his ship: truly his time is greatly increased in value since 
then. 

But what shall we say to Signor Non mi ricordo, who de- 
clared, in the beginning of his examination, that he could not 
speak a word of English, but who, it now turns out, lived last 
year at Gloucester as a servant with Mr. Adam Hyatt, and, 
while he was in that situation, always spoke in the highest 
terms of Her Majesty? he declared that she was a good woman, 
an excellent woman, and that he had been offered a consider- 
able sum of money, and a place for life, if he would appear 
against her. This can be proved by the testimony of several 
credible witnesses. What becomes then, not only of his evi- 
dence, but of the whole train of evidence of a similar descrip- 
tion, upon the credit of whose testimony the charges are 
brought forward? Let ministers beware; they have tried the 
patience of the people long and severely, but they may be as- 
sured that the spirit of the nation is now roused; the existence 
of a conspiracy against Her Majesty is evident as the sun at 
noon day ; and if ministers would not have the people believe 
that they are privy to it, they should lose no time in doing Her 
Majesty that justice which she ought to have received from 


them long ago. 





— i 
THE DRAMA. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE 


Tue Beggar’s Opera was performed on the 22d of July, 
for the purpose of introducing Madame Vestris as Captain 
Macheath, and Miss Corri, as Polly Peachum. Madame Ves- 
tris was very well dressed, and looked the young rake of fa- 
shion. We have not seen any actress since the best days of 
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the inimitable Mrs. Jordan, so completely at her ease in men’s 
clothes. She played with great spirit, and sang delightfully. 
Miss R. Corri is a very appropriate representative of the gen- 
tle Polly; she is rather undersized, but extremely well- 
formed ; her countenance is pleasing and expressive, and she 
has much grace and ease of manner. Her voice is of good 
compass, and uncommonly sweet; she gave the songs with 
great taste and skill, and was very favourably received, 
Terry’s Peachom was excellent. A new actor, of the name 
of Williams, played Lockit very well. J. Russell’s Filch was 
the very perfection of blaguardism; one might have sworn he 
had been regularly brought up to the trade of a pickpocket. 
Mrs. C. Kemble was as spirited and effective as usual in Lucy 
Lockit. The piece was upon the whole very well played. It 
is one, in spite of the entertainment it affords, we would 
willingly see banished from the stage, for, in a moral point 
of view, there are many objections to it. 

The comedy of A Trip to the Jubilee, has been revived for 
Mrs. Mardyn’s benefit: she appeared, for the first time, in 
Sir Harry Wildair, but she proved a most inadequate repre- 
sentative of this rake of the old school; it is, in fact, very 
difficult for a woman to play this character well; there is a 
frankness, a vivacity, a bon hommie about it, which shade its 
licentiousness, but which require a corresponding warmth 
of spirit and feeling in the actor to assume effectively. Mrs. 
Mardyn did not appear to understand the character at all; she 
seemed also much embarrassed by the novelty of her dress; 
her walk, air, and manner were totally at variance with her 
masculine garb; on the whole, her performance was a failure. 

- The new comedy called The Diamond Ring, or, Exchange no 
Robbery, brought out at this theatre about the middle of Au- 
gust, is in point of fact one of the most impudent deceptions 
ever practised upon the public; being neither more nor less 
than an excellent old play mangled and mutilated in the most 
shameful manner. We allude to the comedy of “ He would be a 
Soldier,” from which not only the plot of the present piece is 
taken, but whole scenes are literally transcribed without the 
smallest alteration. Swipes, his wife, and son, are the Wil- 
kins, Mrs. Wilkins, and Caleb, in the original play, Sir 
Chistopher Cranberry is the old general, and Littleworth the 
gallant Crevelt. But oh! what a falling off is there; the latter 
characters, which are finely-drawn portraits of gallant and 
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martial spirits, are changed, the one into a whimsical old hu- 
mourist, whose buffoonery disquicts us, and the other into one 
of the-non-entities technically denominated walking gentlemen. 
The principal female character experiences the same fate. ‘The 
piece is cut down from five acts to three, and the author, we 
beg pardon, the compiler, having omitted some characters, 
spoiled others, and introduced one or two new ones which are 
good for nothing, modestly styles the work which he has thus 
mangled, a NEW CoMEDY! This is the art of play-writing made 
easy, with a witness! Terry did all that could be done with Sir 
Christopher ; in the scene with Lady Cranberry, the only one in 
which his powers have fair scope, he was inimitable. No 
muscles could stand the Sam Swipes of Liston, he never ap- 
peared without exciting peals of laughter. Farley’s French 
valet was an indifferent performance; and Connor looked like 
any thing but the representative of an Irish gentleman; he 
played the part as badly as he looked it: Mrs. Gibbs performed 
with her usual spirit. 








THE ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


A MELO-DRAMA called The Vampire, or, The Bride of the 
Isles, was brought out at this theatre on the 9th of August; 
it is taken from a French piece, and unites a story of more 
than ordinary interest to beautiful scenery and delightful 
Scotch music. The story is briefly as follows: the Vampire, 
(T. P. Cooke), having during his life acquired the epithet of 
Bloody, is changed after his death into a Vampire, that is to 
say, a demon who walks the earth in human form: but who is 
obliged, at stated times, to gain a virgin bride, from whose 
veins, soon after he has married her, he drains the life blood: 
this horrid offering has frequently been renewed by the de- 
mon, who has assumed various forms, and who at length, in 
the person of Earl Marsden, gains the friendship of Lord 
Ronald of the Isles, (Bartley). and is killed in that nobleman’s 
defence: Lord Ronald dee; ly laments his death; and, out 
of love for his memory, intends to bestow his daughter, Lady 
Margaret (Mrs. W. S. Chatterly) upon his brother. Soon after 
the piece opens, the supposed brother appears, who proves to be 
Marsden himself; he pretends that unexpected assistance had 
cured him of his wounds, and claims the hand of Margaret. She 
has been warned against him in a vision, but through the influ- 
ence of a powerful spell with which he is gifted, consents; but, 
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however, the fiend is seized with a fit of remorse, and although 
the time in which his victim must be found is nearly expired, 
yet, in hopesof saving Margaret, he attempts to carry off Effie, 
who is on the eve of marriage with Robert, a retainer of Lord 
Ronald ; he is shot in the attempt by Robert, and dies in the 
arms of Lord Ronald, whom he obliges to take a solemn oath to 
conceal his death till an hour after the moon has set. On Ro- 
nald’s return to his castle, he finds Marsden alive, and hurrying 
on the intended nuptials. The truth flashes on Ronald’s mind, 
but his declaration that Marsden is a fiend, is looked on as the 
ravings of a madman; he is removed to his chamber, and the 
ceremony is about to take place, when, through the return of Ro- 
bert, he is liberated, bursts into the chapel, and sacceeds in de- 
laying the ceremony till the sun sets; at the instant flames ter- 
minate the existence of the Vampire, and Margaret is clasped 
in safety to the bosom of her father. 

| SURREY THEATRE. 

We had heard so much of the performances at this house, 
that we were at length induced to pay it a visit, and were 
agrecably surprised to find that report had fallen short of the 
truth. The theatre is very handsome, and the performances 
far exceed what we could have conceived. The pieces we 
saw, Wheels within Wheels, Richard the First, and Harlequin 
Hoax, were admirably got up. Wheels within Wheels, is a 
very laughable and spirited burletta, in which the characters 
are drawn with a truth and nature that would do credit to the 
regular drama, Miss Poole, sister to Mrs. Dickons, made her 
debit in it: she was received with great applause. Miss 
Copeland’s Chambermaid was an inimitable piece of acting, 
and her songs were given with much taste: her voice is sweet 
and powerful, and in her singing she articulates her words 
with uncommon distinctness. Messrs. Bengough, Payne, 
Wyat, and Fitzwilliam, supported their characters with great 
spirit: the latter has considerable share of comic humour. 
Our limits will not permit us to notice the several characters 
in the two other pieces; but we must observe, that Miss 
Copeland’s Matilda was very well played: we were particu- 
larly delighted with the scene between her and the governor ; 
it was admirable: her performance in Harlequin Hoax was 
marked by a rich strain of humour, and the whimsical variety 
of her medley song drew down peals of applause. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1820. 








WALKING DRESS. 


A JSACONAUT muslin round dress: the skirt is gored, and 
sufficiently wide to hang in easy folds round the figure; it 
is ornamented at the bottom of the skirt with a rich flounce 
of work, headed by a chain trimming en bouillonné, com- 
posed of soft muslin; this is surmounted by another flounce 
headed in the same manner, and that by a third. The 
body is made-high, moderately long in the waist, and with 
a little fulness at the back. ‘The collar falls over, and is 
finished by full puffs of muslin. The sleeve is rather loose, 
falls very far over the hand, and is terminated by a full 
fall of work. The epaulette is slightly edged with work, and 
is ornamented with puffs of muslin placed crosswise. Head- 
dress, a bonnet, composed of clear muslin; the crown is 
cased; it is of a moderate size, and is ornamented with full 
bows of rich white riband placed on one side; the brim is 
large, itis made to stand out a good deal from the face, is 
rounded at the corners, and not so long as they have been 
lately worn; it fastens under the chin with white strings. 
Triple ruff of rich work. A silk handkerchief is tied cares 
lessly round the throat. Black kid shoes; Limeric gloves. 


EVENING DRESS. 


A ROUND dress, composed of white lace, over a white sa- 
tin slip; the bottom of the skirt is very tastefully finished 
by a wreath of roses interspersed with leaves; the wreath is 
disposed in a serpentine direction. The corsage is composed 
of pink satin, is a little peaked, both before and behind, 
is of a moderate length in the waist, and tight to the shape, 
A full quilling of blond net goes round both the bust and 
the bottom of the waist. The sleeves are white lace; they 
are very full; the fulness is intersected with narrow rouleaux 
of white satin, which form it into oval puffs; two narrow 
rouleaux confine the fulness at the bottom of the arm, The 
hair is dressed in a very youthful style; the hind hair is 
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plaited and forms a simple knot behind; the front hair is 
divided so as to display the forehead and eyebrows, and 
curled in loose ringlets, which fall very low on each side 
of the face. Coiffyre a la Pomone, a wreath of ripe wheat 
ears mingled with corn-flowers, which is placed in a slant- 
ing direction on the crown of the head. Necklace and ear- 
rings, pearl. White kid gloves, ivory fan, and whit satin shoes. 
We are indebted to Miss Pierpoint, maker of the corset 4 la 
Grecque, No. 9, Henrietta-street, Covent-Garden, for both 
these dresses. 

A court mourning of some duration was expected to have 
been ordered for Her Royal Highness the late Duchess of 
York; her near affinity by marriage to the throne, rendered 
this idea so general, that several ladies had given directions 
for deep mourning, without waiting for the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s orders; the public expectation was, however, disap- 
pointed ; the mourning was slight and short, extending only 
from the 13th of August to the 3d of September. It has 
been pretty general, though not deep; black silk with black 
gauze, or white crape or muslin trimmings, has been worn 
by a great number of ladies, and white dresses with black 
sashes, spencers, or tippets, have likewise been much in 
request for the promenade; the bonnets have been invari- 
ably black or white, or a mixture of both. 

We have endeavoured to select from among the novelties 
now preparing for the approaching change from slight mourn- 
ing to colours, such as are most worthy of the attention of 
our fair readers: two of the most striking we have given 
in our print; among the others is a carriage pelisse and 
bonnet, which we consider as remarkable for their novelty 
as for their taste and simplicity. 

The pelisse is composed of Pomona-green corded levantine, 
and lined with white sarsnet; the skirt is a little gored, 
and is moderately full; nearly all the fulness is thrown into 
the hips. The body is made tight to the shape; the back 
of a moderate width, and very much sloped on each side: 
the centre of the back is plain, but there are flutings on each 
side, which terminate with a full rosette formed of alternate 
folds of Pomona-green and white satin. The collar is made 
very high, and is pointed in the middle of the back and at 
each corner. Thesleeve is wider than we have lately seen 
them; the trimming, which goes all round the pelisse, con- 
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sists of a wreath, disposed in a zigzag direction, composed 
of alternate rosettes and shells which are formed of a mix- 
ture of-white and Pomona-green satin. The collar is or- 
namented to correspond; the bottom of the sleeve is finished 
by narrow rouleaux of white and Pomona-green satin, dis- 
posed in a zigzag; the epaulette is singularly pretty, consist- 
ing of draperies of the two satins fastened up by rosettes; 
the upper one is looped in the middle of the arm, the lower 
one on each side. 

The bennet is of a new in and is composed of open- 
work faney straw, intermixed with deep chenille; the crown 
is oval, and moderately high, and the brim is smaller than they 
are worn at present ; it is rather pointed in front, and square 
at the ears, is decorated with small rosettes of white sa- 
tin placed at, a little distance from each other near the 
edge, and the top of the crown is ornamented ina similar style ; 
a bouquet of poppies, mixed with ears of ripe corn, is placed 
en one side of the crown, and white strings tie it under 
the chin. 

We have noticed also a dinner dress, composed of white 
bombazin, and trimmed with poppy-coloured satin, which we 
think very striking and elegant; the bottom of the skirt is 
finished by deep waves of poppy-coloured satin, laid on a 
little full, and ornamented at the edge by two rows of rich 
white cord. The waves are headed by a broad chain of 
trimming of white and poppy-coloured satin plaited together . 
a row of puffs, in the shape of a large leaf, surmounts the 
chain, and are let in at some distance from each other. 
The corsage is of moderate length; the lower part is full, 
and is composed of bombazin, and the upper part, which is of 
poppy-coloured satin, is tight to the shape; and it is let in before 
and behind in the stomacher style, which forms the shape in 
a very graceful manner. Short, full sleeve, composed of 
white satin, the fulness fancifully confined by poppy-coioured 
cord, intermixed with silk buttons to correspond. The bust 
is finished by row of blond which is quilled so as to partly 
to stand up and partly to fail over. 

It is not very easy to decide what colours will be most 
fashionable, but it is thought that Pomena-green, lavender, 
damask, rose-colour, purple, and slate colour, will be most 
in estimation. 

VOL, XI.—.. Q 
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CABINET DES MODES DE PARIS. 


It is a prevalent, but very mistaken opinion, that the 
French fashions change with such rapidity, that a lady has 
scarcely began to enjoy the triumph of inventing a new fa- 
shion, ere it is superseded by another. If this assertion were 
made with respect to head-dresses only, it would be tolera- 
bly correct; but the other parts of the dress do not change, 
generally speaking, so often as with us. Thus at present 
the Parisian belle appears in public promenades in the same 
style of gown that we described in our Number for July; 
the only difference is, that the dress is no longer peaked 
before and behind, for in other respects the form continues the 
same; some trifling alterations, however, in the rest of ha- 
biliments give an air of novelty to the appearance of the 
fair Parisian, which, at first sight, would tempt us to sup- 
pose that she sports a new fashion. The girdle is no longer 
of the same material as the dress, or of riband, it is now 
composed of black velvet, and very broad; the clasp is in 
general of gold; and the silk shawl, or muslin pelerine, has 
given way to a rich, black lace shawl: such are the few al- 
terations that strike the eye of an observant reporter of fa- 
shions in promenading the 


BOULEVARDS, 


or any of the other tonish public walks; but when we come 
to take into consideration the change in head-dresses, and the 
variety of those now worn, we are so much at loss for words 
to convey distinct ideas of them, that we are almost tempted 
to wish Fashion had a vocabulary of her own. 

The materials of chapeaux are light and appropriate to the 
season; gauze, crapc, straw, an amazing variety of stufis, 
composed of a mixture of straw and silk, cotton plaited to 
resemble straw, and silks of different descriptions. As to the 
shape, there are three different sorts fashionable. The first 
is a hat, the crown of which resembles a man’s; the brim, which 
is rather small in front, and very wideat the sides, is bent 
down over the forehead, and stands out at each side of the 
face; it is rather deep in the neck behind; a riband, placed 
very far back, fastens it under the chin, and the crown 
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which is very low, is decorated with a half garland of roses, 
lilies, tulips, lilacs, or daises. 

This hat is in very great request with the oval-faced belle, 
whose faultless contour of countenance will bear a full dis- 
play. If her complexion be fair, the hat is blue or lilac; 
or, perhaps, white, lined with either of these colours; if she 
can boast a clear, brown skin, the chapeau is violet, or ci- 
tron; and if she happen to be sallow, which, entre nous, is 
very often the case, a lining and ornaments of rose-colour 
help to disguise the defect. 

The second shape, which is equally in favour with beau- 
ties of a different style, is a bonnet, the crown of which is 
of a moderate height, and is either round or oval; the ma- 
terial which covers it may be variously disposed, sometimes 
it is laid on in deep flutings, sometimes in full folds, and 
not unfrequently it is plain; this is particularly the case with 
silk hats; the brim is extremely wide, hat not very deep; it 
is usually fluted, and this has a pretty effect.enough when the 
material is light; the brim is rounded, and very long at the 
ears. This sort of bonnet, in whatever way it is put on, must, 
from its shape, partially conceal the face, and give a softness 
to the countenance ; accordingly we find it universally adopted 
by the coarse, or the masculine, among our fair neighbours, 
many of whom, in order to render it still more adapted to 
their contour of face, have a small curtain veil of blond, or 
fine lace, attached to the edge of the brim; other belles sub- 
stitute a ruche, or full puffing. If the hat is of light mate- 
rials, the ruche, or puffing, corresponds; if it is of silk, straw, 
ora mixture of straw and silk, the trimming is of blond, 
gauze, or tulle, These hats are also ornamented with flowers, 
and may be adorned with either a wreath or bouquet at 
the fancy of the wearer. It is in the arrangement of flowers 
principally, that French taste is most defective; nothing can 
be more glaring and ouwtre than the manner in which the 
hues ‘ are contrasted, and if the declaimers against French 
fashions wish to find a fit subject for their spleen, they have 
only to point to the gardener’s noségay which adorns the 
bonnet or the hair of a fashionable belle, for it appears literally 
what it is called, and one might be tempted to suppose that 
the only thing thought of in forming it was to make it 
large enough. 
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The third bonnet is more generally becoming than either 
of the other two; the brim is of a moderate size, and ra- 
ther broader in front than at the sides, which gives a soft- 
ness to the features without concealing them; the ears are 
very short, and the crown is adorned with a drapery en mar- 
motte, that is to say, a half-handkerchief which is attached 
to the crown, one end of it falling in the neck, and the two others 
either fastening under the chin, or brought round the crown 
and crossed in front so as to form two points, which hang 
over the brim; if the handkerchief is thus disposed, a rich 
riband fastens the bonnet under the chin, and a diadem, or 
half wreath of flowers, is placed immediately above the points 
in front. 

In some instances, ribands only form the ornaments of 
bonnets, and are of floss silk of a very rich discription; 
some have a raised stripe in the middle, and at each edge; 
others haye one half plain, and the other embroidered, and 
are occasionally used to form a ruehe for bonnets. We see 
also in a few instances, that the band which goes round the 
crown is formed of riband plaited, and always of two colours; 
this kind of band is never used but forstraw hats; and is com- 
posed in general of watered ribands, while puffs of the same 
ribands frequently surmount the top of the crown, 

We must not forget the pockei-handkerchief, the ridicule, 
and the parasol, all three important articles in the estimation 
of a French belle; there is no part of her dress, in fact, to 
which she attaches more importance than the mouchotr de 
poche; it marks at once the wealth and taste of the wearer, 
and must be of the finest cambric, and exquisitely embroid- 
ered. The material of the ridicule is at present of leather ; 
but it has lately varied its form very often, two months 
ago it was a small basket, afterwards it appeared as a port- 
folio, and now it assumes the shape of a lyre. 

The parasol is still of a large size, and is always finished 
with a rich silk fringe, and in general lined with slight 
sarsnet, I need scarcely add, that the lining is suited to 
the complexion of the wearer, Fashionable colours are— 
violet, citron, rose-colour, blue, and lilac. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


i 


LINES 


PRESENTED TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, IMMEDIATELY ON HER 
RETURN FROM THE CONTINENT, JUNE 6th, 1820. 


Tue sable clouds disperse, the gloom gives way, 
Before Apollo’s soul-inspiring ray! 
With rapture fir’d, he strikes his golden lyre, 
The sacred Muses join the solemn choir,— 
They join in concert, raise the vocal lay, 
Exulting sing this blest auspicious day! 
** The Queen returns to Neptune’s favourite seat——” 
“‘ The Queen returns,” the echoing rocks repeat! 
The joyful news, on curling billows borne, 
To distant shores, all hail the Queen’s return! 
Triumphant shouts, and loud applauses rise 
From earth to heav’n, and echo round the skies! 


Britannia’s daughters hail their Queen’s return, 
(Their tears undried, shed o’er her daughter’s urn) 
Invoking heav’n to gild her future days, 

And sooth her soul with consolation’s rays ; 

With love and loyalty their bosoms burn— 

All virtuous Britons hail their Queen’s return! 

“ She comes,” they cry, “ she comes to bless our isle 


With her indulgent and approving smile!” 


May balmy health her circling years attend, 


May sorrow never more her bosom rend, 
a3 
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May guardian angels hover o’er her head, 
Spread their white wings and canopy her bed ; 
May she be blest with all that heart can prize, 
Unclouded peace on earth, and glory in the skies. 


S. H, 


TO FANCY.—A FracGmMenrt. 


Inspiring Fancy! heav’n-descended pow’r! 

Thou ready bright’ner of the gloomy hour! 

Spread thy light pinions and convey once more 

My wand’ring steps from Thule’s rocky shore, 

To where, dark flowing in majestic pride, 

The far-fam’d Thamis rolls his silver tide, 

Where London’s smoky towers in grandeur rise, 

And crowded wonders court the admiring ‘eyes. 

She hears my prayer, and lo! at her command, 

Fades the wild features of my native land; 

Her roaring waves in distance die away, 

Sinks her bold rocks, her vales, and mountains grey. 
The fairy scenes of Britain’s southward isle 

Soon ov my airy wand’rings seem to smile, 

Her cities sparkle in the sunny light, 

And all is novel, beantiful, and bright. 

Yet, amid all that to my eager gaze, 

Her wonder-working wand at once can raise, 

I turn aside, one spot obscure to seek, 

Where lies my suffering friend resign’d and meek. 
Yes, dear Eliza! in thy fading face, 

An index to thy mind, thy thoughts I trace; 
Ah! gentle maid, and shall it ne’er be thine 
To realize the long-form’d, loy’d design, 
And visit that far distant isle, where sleep 
The ashes of your father! ‘There may weep 
The dews of héaven upon the soldier's grave 
And o’er his narrow bed the flow’ret wave; 
But not a daughter's purer tears shall lie, 
Nor the more grateful fragrance of her sigh 
Breathe on the summer air. 


Thuile, 1814, | | Ora. 
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STANZAS, 


THERE is one sacred, lonely spot, 
Which every one can call his own; 

Where ken of mortal pierceth not— 
But God, who form'd it, sees alone. 


There, in its lonely solitude, 
My solitary reign I keep, 

Where human eye shall ne’er intrude, 
To see my heart its life blood weep. 


There I have hid from ev’ry eye, 
One cherish’d grief, my own alone! 

It speaks not in a bursting sigh, 

_ Nor vents itself in tear or groan. 

No outward sorrow have I worn, 
Nor wrapped my aching brow in gloom, 

But smil’d, although that spot forlorn 
Was cold and desert as the tomb. 


Thule, 1820. ORA. 


DEATH, 


, ee 


‘* Mysterions state! I once had fear'd 
To tempt thine unacquainted shade, 
The couch where no man’s voice is heard, 
The cell no living steps invade!” 


PIL PA LEE 


On! yes, when life and hope were young, 
I fondly dream'd of joys to be; 

For, though my early lyre was strung 
To melancholy minstrelsy, — 


Hope, with her blue eyes bath’d in light, 
And golden streaming hair, would bring 
- Enchanting dreams, and visions bright, 
And balm of healing on her wing. 
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Yes! once I shuddered at thy name; 
But now I long thy courts to see! 
Oh! dark, mysterious, dreadful king! 
I consecrate my lyre to thee. 








Fair hope hath long a stranger been, 

Now at thy palace-gate she stands 
Enlight’ning all the gloomy scene, 

And stretching forth her radiant hands— 


“ Come, mourner! to this quiet place, _ 
Where peace and silence reign profound, 
Come, end thy short and troubled race 
Within this dark and narrow mound?” 





Mysterious power! once did I fear 
Thy dark and unknown courts to tread, 
But now I long the voice to hear 
That calls me to thy silent bed. ORaA, 


eS 


A SACRED SONG, 


serrer 


By MISS MARY ZEMAN REDE, 
vergeer 


Ou! turn not away with so col@ a disdain ! 

What though she has stray’d from the bright path of truth, 
There yet is a light can restore her again, 

And bring back the beam that illumin’d her youth. 


The mercy'that pities will pardon her error, 
Rekindle the ray that is lost to her now, 

And the tear that unkindness had frozen in terror, 
May glow in her eye and illumine her brow. 


Remember how meek to the sinner He turn’d, 

When the shout of her conscious accusers was o’er, 
When, raising his eyes to the wretch they had spurn’d, 
He bade her depart, and be guilty no more! 
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His mercy could pardon the wretched transgressor, 
His purity shrunk not appall’d from her thus. 
Then, tell me, if acting as her intercessor 

Were not more becoming to beings like us? 


For who can assert the false light that misled 

This wandering daughter of error and woe, 

Had it fall’n in their path, had not taught them to tread 
Where virtue, forwarn’d, would have trembled to go ? 


——— 


WOMAN’S LOVE. 


THERE is a bliss for ev'ry heart, 
A balm for ev’ry care, 

A charm that sooths our sorrows’ smart, 
And triumphs o’er despair ; 


*Tis not the wreath a bard may claim, 
*Tis not the power to rove, 

’Tis not the trump of flying fame— 
*Tis woman's plighted love. 


The miser’s hoard of glittering ore 
May feast his gloating eye; 

The sage on nature’s book may pore, 
And read the letter’d sky; 


At every shrine the saint may kneel, 
May muse in ev’ry grove ; 

But still his heart will sigh to feel 
Fond woman’s plighted love. 


The weight of slay’ry’s galling chain 
The warrior’s arm may bind; 

The iron grasp of ceaseless pain 
May wring the firmest mind; 


Dire want may spread a cloud in air 
No sunshine can remove ; 
But stiil one solace ali may share— 
"Tis woman’s plighted love, 
St. John’s, Cambridge, 
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ON LEAVING ENGLAND. 


hh ae 


Dulcia linquimus aroa. Virciti Ecioca. 


CPP PI FT 


FAREWELL, my native land, farewell! 
Thy white cliffs lessen to my sight, 
Borne on the surges’ heaving swell, 
With thee I leave each fond delight. 


Where boyhood’s days I happy pass’d, 
Doubly endear’d thy woody dales, 

Or hills that break the wintry blast, 

Or calm retreat of silent vales. 


And yet, perhaps, ere morning’s dawn 
Has beam’d upon the dark green wave, 
This fragile bark, tost by the storm 
Upon the quicksand’s fatal track, 
Beyond all human power to save, 

May sink, alas! a fated wreck.’ 


Dear land that gave my fathers birth, 
Oh! can I banish thoughts of thee? 
’ No, while I linger yet on earth, 
My thoughts of England still will be. GERMANICUS. 


THE CAPTIVE. 
By J. M. LACEY. 


In life’s short journey man mast often find 
Adversity and grief upon his road ; 

Woe still will mingle in the human mind, 
And add its burthen to the wand’rer’s load! 


But he, who far from country and from home, 
Mourns in captivity’s unceasing gloom, 

He feels true sorrow,—doom’d no more to roam 
Through scenes of bliss—immur’d in mis’ry’s tomb! 
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E’en though sometimes, in halcyon dreams, he roves 
By streams once lov’d, forgetting all his pains, 
_. Yet, waking soon to deeper woe, he proves 
The dreary distance of his native plains. 


Or sometimes, fancy-led, in wakeful hour 
He dares indulge anticipation’s joys, 

And scenes of promis’d peace, with magic pow’r, 
Make him forget his fetters’ hateful noise. 


Soon, soon the happy future fades away, 
Again his chains forbid his thoughts to roam, 
Or make sad memory mourn lost freedom’s day, 
Far from his friends, his country, and his home! 


Perchance some gen’rous, sympathising soul 
May, for a moment, steal away his pain; 

But the next instant gives back grief’s controul ; 
For, ah! his home he ne’er may see again! 


STANZAS ON HER MAJESTY. 


Au! why does my bosom, ’twixt sorrow and anguish, 
Heave for beauty neglected the sorrowing sigh? 

Ah! why does the flower thus perish and languish, 
So sweet in its fragrance—so fair to the eye? 


The cold winds of winter have shed o’er her bloom, 
The withering blast of neglect’s chilly storm, 

And bow’d to the earth her pale head to the tomb, 
And left to our country the wreck of her form! 


Yet still, lovely gem, shalt thou flourish awhile, 
And the soft sighing Zephyr invite thee to rest; 
For the halo of life shalt thy sorrows beguile, 
And angels protect every shaft from thy breast. 


Whilst tenderness chasing the tear from thy cheek, 
Shall dry all thy woes and dispel them away ; 
And envy itself shall thine innocence speak, 
And leave on its vitals the vulture to prey. 
14ih August, 1820, R. H. 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lines, by C. P—r, Ballad, by Alpheus, The Commupications of Miss Mary 
Leman Rede, and of Mr. W. Leman Rede, Enigma, by Alpheus, Lines, by M. F, 
Enigma, by Jephoor, The Vicissitudes of Fortune, and Gertrude, are received. 


The Lines on the Death of Mr. West, are not so good as those we have be. 
fore been favoured with from their author, nor are those “ To a Friend,” 
by P—r. 

The following Essays were received before the 1st of August, but too late 
to be noticed in our last Number—Reginald, Juvenis, Coplestone, Fidelia, 
Harriet, **T. G.L—, E.Skelton, W. Thompson, D. E.B. Philogunaikos, 


and Euphrasia. 





PRIZE ESSAY. 


We have great pleasnre in congratulating MISS MARY LEMAN REDE 
upon being the successful candidate for the Prize we proposed for the best 
fmssay on the following subject, viz. ‘‘ To prove by argument and example, 
hether the influence of women on society has been most injurious or most 
‘eo to its interests.” The Essay itself will be published on the Ist of 
October, at which time the Prize will be ready for delivery. 


In thas adjudging the Prize to a Lady, we trust our male correspondents 
will forget their disappointment, and accept, as their reward, the thanks of 
those whose cause they have so ably advocated, whilst our female competi-« 
tors we hope will feel a degree of pride in their sex’s superiority which will 
soften theirs. We return our sincere acknowledgments to our numerous Can- 
didates for several very respectable Essays, among which, we must particu- 
larly mention those of F. H. B. Reginald, E. Ball, and Fidelia, from whom 
we again hope to be favoured with occasional communicatious. 


The modesty of Harriett would disarm criticism, even if it were deserved, 
but we assure her, she has no cause for apprehension. 


The poetical Essay of Juvenis is particularly ercellent, but as we required 
a prose composition, and not a poetical one, we must not infringe npon our 
rules even to reward superior merit ; we shall, however, be proud to insert 
it next month in our Apollonian Wreath, and shall at all future times be glad 
of his correspondence. 


OAS 
_— 


ERRATA. 
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In our Number for July, page 51, line 17, instead of ‘The bonnet of the 
brunette is of a white-rose colour,” read, The bonnet of the brunette is of 
white, rose-colour, &c. Andy in page 52, line 36, instead of “ half-boots are of 
Jeather, or silk, and white, read, half-boots are of leather, or stout silk. 
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